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THE WEEK. 


— oe — 


THE debate on South African 
affairs which took place yester- 
day week—too late to be noticed 
in our last issue—resulted in a dis- 
appointment for those who had hoped to secure 
from the Government the promise of an early and 
complete inquiry into the connection of the Chartered 
Company with the insurrection in the Transvaal. 
Sir William Harcourt made a very able speech, in 
which, however, he adopted rather conspicuously the 
vole of counsel for the prosecution. This enabled Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his turn, to figure as counsel for 
the defence, and in this capacity he offered an 
apology for Mr. Rhodes which went far further 
than might have been expected from the 
Colonial Secretary’s previous action. It was a 
speech apparently intended to conciliate rather the 
Jingo party at home than President Kruger and the 
Boers. Mr. Chamberlain made, however, two impor- 
tant statements. The first was an intimation that a 
joint committee of both Houses would be appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of the South Africa 
Company, and the second a declaration that there 
was no intention of recalling Sir Hercules Robinson. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain referred to Sir 
Jacobus de Wet in such terms that the subsequent 
announcement of that gentleman's resignation 
occasioned no surprise. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


ONE important result of Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
has been to draw from President Kruger a spirited 
protest, in which he expresses his great astonishment 
at the official defence of Mr. Rhodes and the Char- 
tered Company. In the opinion of the Transvaal 
Government, he says, the Chartered Company, as at 
present controlled, is a source of danger to the 
whole of South Africa. He gives an indignant denial 
to the story about intrigues between the Republic 
and the Germans, and points out that those who, 
whilst defending Jameson's raid, plead for the 
generous treatment of the convicted prisoners at 
Pretoria, do not realise what injury and mischief 
they are causing by adopting such an attitude. 
Mr. Kruger’s language is at once dignified and 
severe; but it is precisely the comment which Mr. 
Chamberlain's ill-advised speech might have been 
expected to provoke. 





THE House of Commons has concluded the debate 
on the second reading of the Education Bill under 
rather remarkable circumstances. In spite of the 





fact that many members of the Opposition, including 
Sir William Harcourt, wished to speak, the Govern- 
ment insisted upon closuring the debate on Tuesday 
night, and this they were able to do with the consent 
of the Speaker. So far as the debate itself was con- 
cerned, it afforded no justification of Sir John Gorst’s 
unjust and mischievous proposals. The only persons 
who accepted those proposals as a whole were the 
representatives of the extreme Clerical party. There 
was hardly a speaker on the Government side of the 
House, apart from the Clericals, who did not raise 
the most serious objections to the most important 
details of the measure, whilst it was riddled by the 
effective criticism of the Opposition. Yet, despite 
this fact, when the division was taken, the Bill was 
carried by 423 to 156 votes—a majority of 267. 


THE supporters of the Government point trium- 
phantly to this immense majority as being something 
unprecedented in the case of a great party measure 
like the Education Bill. They do not pretend, how- 
ever, that the division in the House accurately re- 
presents the state of feeling in the country; and 
they ignore the fact that this remarkable division 
has emphasised the real character of the Bill. The 
majority in favour of the measure was composed of 
English and Scotch Tories and Irish Roman Catholics, 
and it was a majority gained by the priests in the 
interests of Clericalism pure and simple. The vote 
of the Irish members in favour of an English measure 
which is regarded by every Liberal as monstrously 
unjust and wickedly reactionary is a matter of very 
grave importance. We have no wish to use hard words 
against the Irish Home Rulers who thus deliberately 
broke away from their alliance with their political 
friends in this country. We believe that they did 
so unwillingly, and that they would much rather 
have voted against the Bill than for it; but we do 
not see how it can be denied that this vote proves 
that they are under the domination of the priests, 
and that by the step they have taken they have 
placed themselves in an entirely different position 
with regard to English parties. It is necessary to 
state this fact plainly, not because we desire to 
widen the breach which the action of the Irish 
members has made between themselves and their 
allies, but because in the future very momentous 
consequences may result from the step thus taken 
by the Irish representatives of Home Rule, 





_ SPEAKING at Tredegar on Wednesday evening, 
Sir William Harcourt made a vigorous onslaught on 
the inequalities and absurdities of the Education 
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Bill. His statement that Board schco!s would be 
extinguished under it drew down upon him the in- 
dignation and contempt of the Times. But it can 
hardly be necessary to point out to anybody else 
that the abolition of School Boards means the aboli- 
tion of Board schools, and not in the merely technical 
and literal sense. To transfer Board schools to a 
reactionary authority, and to put a limit on their 
revenue, is to transfer all but the worst of them 
out of any semblance to their former selves. But 
Sir William Harcourt was even more effective in 
his denunciation of the Rating Bill—which he sub- 
jected on Thursday evening to a more detailed 
and even more damaging criticism. Why, he asked, 
if distressed agriculturists are relieved of part of 
their rates at the public expense, should not the dis- 
tressed tin-plate industry, the staple industry of his 
constituency, receive a similar relief? Wednesday's 
speech was a very effective series of attacks on the 
policy of the Government at home and abroad ; and 
Mr. Chamberlain's surrender to the Chartered 
Company, and the announcement of the despatch of 
Indian troops to Suakim, enabled the speaker to 
make it even more comprehensive than usual. 


THE proceedings in Committee on the Agricul- 
tural Rating Bill on Wednesday supplied a valuable 
illustration of Unionist Separatism. Agricultural de- 
pression is common to England and Ireland, but Ire- 
land is to have a grant for other purposes by-and-by, 
and so the burden of her county cess remains unre- 
lieved. The latter part of the sitting was taken up 
by an attempt to reduce the period during which 
the relief is to be given from five years to three. 
This was designed partly to prevent extravagance 
on the part of the local authorities—who will be 
more likely to treat the grants as means for addi- 
tional expenditure if they feel secure of them for 
the longer period—but mainly to hasten the inquiry 
into the incidence of local taxation which the 
Government have promised to undertake. However, 
that inquiry is very much in the future at present, 
and it will probably be left to a Liberal Government 
to act on its conclusions. So the amendment was 
rejected on Thursday, as were also amendments 
designed to lessen the absurd inequalities introduced 
by the Bill and to transfer the burden of rates to 
the owner. Another amendment, dividing the rate 
between owner and occupier—a proposal hitherto 
independent of party politics—was also refused by 
the Government as inopportune. But they do not 
seem to care to debate the Bill much. 


A VERY important announcement was made in 
the House of Commons on Monday by Lord George 
Hamilton. This was that the Government had 
decided to replace the Egyptian garrison at Suakim 
with troops belonging to the Indian army. The step 
marks a further departure from the programme 
originally announced with regard to the expedition 
to Dongola, and confirms all that was said by Liberal 
critics as to the true character of the expedition. 
The fiction that the advance to Akasheh was a mere 
affair of outposts, a purely defensive measure for 
the purpose of strengthening the Egyptian frontier, 
and that it would be carried out by Egyptian troops 
at the sole expense of the Egyptian Government, 
has now been abandoned. It is clear that all 
the resources of the British Empire are to be at 
the service of this expedition, and that it will have 
the magnitude which was attributed to it two 
months ago by Liberals and stoutly denied by 
Ministers and their supporters. Ata time when we 
have many critical foreign questions upon our hands, 
and when, in the Far East especially, we have to 
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face dangerous aggressions upon our interests, 
we are going to lock up our forces, both English and 
Indian, in an attempt to reconquer the Soudan. The 
Liberal leaders have already shown that they are 
resolved to oppose the employment of the Indian 
troops; and though Ministers profess to see no reason 
for a debate upon the subject, they are unable 
to refuse the demand of the Opposition for a day 
on which to discuss it. 


Tue Women's National Liberal Association, which 
held its annual meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday 
last, made a strong protest—backed by two lady 
members of School Boards—against the Education 
Bill, and condemned not less strongly the foreign 
policy of the Government. On the former subject 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley made what we think is a new 
criticism—that it would permit schools supported by 
public money to be used for private profit, and so 
might continue and extend that system of “ farming” 
which is now applied to a few small grammar schools 
with pernicious results, but is strictly forbidden to 
primary school managers by the Code. On the latter 
Mr. Bryce spoke very emphatically on Lord Salis- 
bury’s miserable failure on the Armenian Question, 
and on the wasteful and halting policy adopted 
towards the Soudan, while Mr. Herbert Paul was 
appropriately sarcastic as to South Africa. On 
Thursday the Association dealt with temperance 
reform and the taxation of Ireland, and its pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by an effective speech from 
Mr. Birrell. The meeting throughout displayed a 
vigour and energy which is of good omen for the 
future of Liberalism, and the active participation 
of the members in the proceedings is in striking 
contrast to the docile silence and well-bred inertia 
of the recent Grand Habitation of the Primrose 
League. 


THe “Russian aggression on 
English property in China,” which 
was announced on Wednesday, 
turns out after all to have been a commercial trans- 
action of a very ordinary kind. Nevertheless, 
the incident may serve as a useful warning to 
English readers. Now that Russia is known to be 
actively influencing China, “ Russian agents” will 
be supposed to be at the bottom of every difficulty 
in which a British subject is concerned; and as 
Englishmen in China are persuaded, not without 
reason, that Chinese officials yield only to force or 
the threat of force, there is every reason to expect 
a series of Russian scares and prophecies of collision 
between Russian and English squadrons in the 
Far East. 


ABROAD. 


Tue defeat of the Matabele who were opposing 
Mr. Rhodes’s advance—after a contest of only fifteen 
minutes’ duration—marks the collapse of the rising 
in that district, and probably everywhere else. The 
moment is now appropriate to begin those measures 
of conciliation and relief which were advocated in 
our columns a fortnight ago. Meanwhile the sooner 
matters are in a fair way of settlement in Rhodesia 
—and it must be admitted that at present other 
causes than the Matabele rising are making the 
situation very serious—the sooner the urgent need 
for Mr. Rhodes’s presence there, of which so much 
is said just now, will be abated. 


oe —_— 


THE second ballots in the French municipal elec- 
tions, which took place last Sunday, have afforded no 
very clear indication of the feeling of the country 
as regards the impending constitutional crisis. On 
the whole, however, and in spite of the efforts made 
by the Opportunists to minimise the result, the 
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Socialists have gained some notable successes, and 
claim to have increased their total vote by 33 per 
cent. as compared with the preceding election in 1893. 
They have distinctly made progress in Paris, and will 
probably to some extent amalgamate their rival 
factions in the Municipal Council; they hold Mar- 
seilles, Roubaix, Narbonne, Toulon, and Limoges; 
they have carried Lille, Calais, Troyes, Cette, Macon, 
and Dijon; and they claim to have made progress in 
the midlands and even in the reactionary west. At 
Lille, where there is a strong Catholic vote, the 
alliance of Catholics and Opportunists broke down, 
and a Radical-Socialist coalition was victorious. At 
Bordeaux, a chief centre of Monarchical sentiment, 
there was a coalition of Radicals, Socialists, and 
Monarchists—an alliance which has an unpleasant 
flavour, recalling Boulangism, and which bodes 
no good for the duration of the Méline Cabinet, to 
which the support of the Right is indispensable. On 
the other hand, the Socialists have lost ground at 
Lyons; and St. Denis and St. Ouen, which have had 
a long and unpleasant experience of their rule, 
have at last thrown off the yoke. The general 
impression produced by the results is that the 
Socialists are making some headway, but a good 
deal less than they had hoped; that they are con- 
trolling the Radicals more than the Radicals are 
controlling them ; and that the coalition is likely on 
occasion to get the support of the irreconcilable 
enemies of the Republic—all of which is dis- 
couraging to the well-wishers of Democracy and 
Liberalism in France. 





Last Saturday the Italian Ministry obtained by 
278 votes to 133 a virtual vote of confidence in its 
policy as regards Abyssinia. That policy follows 
the middle course which the Ministry might 
naturally have been expected to take. Complete 
withdrawal from Abyssinia would be impossible 
without grave detriment to the prestige of Italy 
in Europe, while on the other hand the schemes 
of conquest entertained by the Crispi Ministry 
have already proved too much for her powers. 
To continue the war, according to General Ricotti, 
would require 150,000 men and a thousand million 
francs; while to advance by successive stages— 
occupying Tigré again next year, and then going 
on to Harrar and Shoa—would take five years, and 
cost 1,500 million francs. The occupation, therefore, 
is to be restricted to the territory bounded by the 
Mareb-Belesa frontier, the rival boundary passing 
through Adigrat and Adowa, strongly advocated 
during the debate by Signor Sonnino, being far less 
defensible in the opinion of the military experts ; 
and Adigrat has been definitely evacuated. It is 
notable that the Foreign Minister hinted that, in 
spite of the friendship between Italy and England 
and our Soudan expedition, the retention of Kassala 
might, after all, prove too expensive for Italy, and 
that the question must be decided purely on Italian 
considerations. Moreover, he dwelt on the growth 
of Abyssinian military power, and the probability 
of an Abyssinian attack on Italy whenever she may 
be engaged in a war in Europe—a position which 
seems to indicate that the present Ministry have 
adopted that theory of Franco-Russian intrigue in 
Abyssinia which is believed to be one of the causes 
of our expedition to the Soudan. The negotiations 
for peace with Menelik have not been successful, but 
the release of many of the Italian prisoners this 
week indicates that the prospect is more hopeful. 





For a day or two at the beginning of this week, 
it seemed as if the Jingoism of America were at last 
about to fiad a legitimate excuse for action. The 
American schooner Compeiitor, after landing some 
thirty men and a considerable quantity of munitions 
of war on the Cuban coast, was captured by the 
Spanish gunboat Mensajero, and the crew of five— 
two of them American subjects, and one American 





by birth but a naturalised Englishman—were tried 
by a drumhead court-martial and condemned to 
death. Two treaties with the United States, of 
1795 and 1877 respectively, provide that American 
citizens in Spanish territory shall be tried by the 
ordinary courts; but the Spaniards claim that 
these provisions are inapplicable in the case of 
prisoners taken in arms. Now, though the feeling 
for Cuba in the United States is largely the product 
of Jingoism and desire for aggrandisement, the 
execution of American citizens, whether it were 
technically defensible or not, would have roused 
a feeling irresistible by any Administration — 
especially when a Presidential election is preparing : 
and hostilities have only been averted by the post- 
ponement of the execution. 





Ber one cannot help speculating how long it will 
be before another incident of the kind occurs. No 
Spanish Government can abandon Cuba without 
terminating its own existence and gravely en- 
dangering the Monarchy as well; and the Queen's 
Speech at the opening of the Cortes declares that it 
is the unalterable determination of the Government 
to hold the island and institute no reforms until 
the insurrection is suppressed, which would have 
been effected long ago but for the support the 
insurgents get from America. But how is that 
support to be stopped? The steamers that bring 
it are to all appearance engaged, when they start, in 
legitimate commerce; and, owing to the nature of 
the American coast, there are dozens of desolate 
places from Montauk Point to Tampa Bay where 
munitions of war and insurgents can be taken 
aboard with impunity, and without the notice even 
of the officials of the United States Signal Service ; 
while in some places they are taken aboard openly, 
amid the cheers of the populace. The Spanish gun- 
boats seem unable to do much; and in Cuba itself 
everyone except a few of the town population 
is reported to be a revolutionist at heart. How long 
can Spanish revenues stand the strain ? 


THE May number of the Forum 
contains an appreciation of Nor- 
wegian literature in general, and 
Ibsen in particular, by Bjirnsterne Bjirnson, written 
in that flowing and occasionally oddly colloquial 
English into which the foreigners who write our 
language best, like Maarten Maartens, seem naturally 
to slide. Norwegian literature, according to the 
very modern apologue with which the article opens, 
“has a dark stripe” reaching “as far back as 
the national saga reaches,” and reappearing at in- 
tervals, sometimes in all the literature of a period. 
The Norwegian people, it is explained, was prob- 
ably composed of two peoples strongly contrasted 
in temperament. The first, settling on the ice-free 
spots of the coast, lived under severe conditions ; 
the second came in long afterwards, when the 
forests had given shelter in the valleys. These latter 
were a bright, social, optimistic set: the former 
developed “a strong individualistic protest, which 
sees only, or likes best to see, how man is dwarfed 
by custom and law till he rises in defiancs.” How 
the dark stripe appears in Ibsen—though in his 
later works with some counterbalancing elements— 
readers must study for themselves in Bjiérnson’s 
pages: where they will also find something that is 
of interest as to the remodelling of the language 
between 1860 and 1870, a process from which the 
writer dates the birth of modern Norwegian 
literature. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Mr. MuRRAY announces for immediate publica- 
tion a new edition of his well-known “ Handbook to 
Greece and the Jonian Islands” —thoroughly revised, 
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and with an entirely new set of maps and plans. 
It has been edited by the Rev. H. W. Pullen, who is 
known as an active traveller, but was probably 
better known a quarter of a century ago as the 
author of “The Fight at Dame Eurcpa’s School”— 
the most successful of political skits, in spite of its 
having taken the unpopular side. Greece is a 
delightful country for people who can rough it 
moderately, and intending travellers there and in 
Asia Minor—for which Mr. Murray has also published 
a comprehensive handbook—may be reminded that 
the progress of events may soon make it unadvisable 
to leave England atall. Mr. Murray is also publishing, 
among the series of short biographies of “ Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,” volumes on 
“Martha Washington” and “ Dolly Madison’’—the 
latter, we believe, the youngest of the succession of 
hostesses of the White House. 


At the Royal Water Colour Society, Mr. Thorne 
Waite, Mr. Callow, Mr. Fripp, Miss Clara Montalba, 
and Mr. Phillip seem to us to exhibit work which— 
while the quantity is large—is of uniform and 
excellent quality. Mr. Abbey, Mr. Clausen, and 
perhaps even Mr. Waterlow, labour under the dis- 
advantage of having done better work elsewhere: it 
would not mean much to say this of Mr. Murray, 
whose “ Drowsy Autumn” surprises us, as does the 
“Britomart” of Mr. Walter Crane. Sir John 
Gilbert and his brother president, Sir Francis 
Powell, send a picture each well worthy of them- 
selves. Mr. Robert Little’s “Sonatina,” Mrs. Alling- 
ham's “Cottage,” Mr. Goodwin’s “ Cavern,’ Mr. 
Swan's “Jaguar,” Mr. Eyre Walker's “ Rising Mist,” 
Mr. Robert Allan's “ When the Sun Goes Down,” 
Mics Mildred Butler's “ Loiterers,” are a few draw- 
ings we noted ; a few, not many perhaps, are equally 
good. The “Ad Leones” of Mr. Radford is a kind 
of glorified miniature, excellently composed and of 
admirable colour. Mr. Wainwright, perhaps, puts 
rather too much on the back of his willing medium 
in his “ Jester.” 


M. Henri CerRNuscHI had been 
associated with Garibaldi in the 
Roman revolution of 1849. Sub- 
sequently he had become an eminent Parisian 
banker and political economist, and of late years 
had been among the most ardent and effective 
champions of bimetallism. He had helped in the 
agitation against the plébiscife of 1870, and had 
been expelled from France in consequence, but had 
become naturalised in that country immediately 
after the fall of the Empire. His sympathies with 
the Italian Radicals had led him to contribute 
largely to their electoral funds—a fact absurdly 
cited by the Crispine Press as a proof of French 
influence in Italian politics. An enthusiastic and 
successful collector of Japanese art, he had be- 
queathed his collection to the city of his adoption. 
—M. Jean Volders, the Belgian Socialist leader, had 
been for upwards of twenty years actively engaged 
in politics and journalism, and had been the 
principal organiser of the Belgian Labour Party. 
His mind, however, had given way in 1893, soon after 
the Labour Congress at Zurich.—Dr. Germain Sée 
was an eminent Parisian physician and professor, the 
only one among Napoleon III.’s physicians who had 
told the truth about his state when the Franco- 
German War was in prospect.—The Rev. Arthur 
O'Neill was the last of the Chartist leaders. He 
had suffered twelve months’ imprisonment for 
the cause in 1842.43. He had been for many yearsa 
prominent Baptist minister in Birmingham.—Mr. H.C. 
Bunner was editor of Puck—the best of Ameriean 
comic papers—and had written pretty verses and 
charming stories of life in New York, singularly 
minute in their local colour, and—perhaps for that 
reason—not so well known as they deserve to be 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


OBITUARY. 





MR. RHODES’S DEFENCE. 





at the abortive result of the debate on the 
Transvaal in the House of Commons last week. 
That debate made it clear that, so far as Mr. Rhodes 
is concerned, the Colonial Secretary hus surrendered 
to the South African party, and that nothing is to be 
done by the Government to vindicate the national 
honour so grievously injured by the action of the 
Chartered Company. The one valuable statement 
contained in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was his 
emphatic declaration that this country would not 
attempt to use force against the Transvaal in order 
to compel President Kruger to carry out internal 
reforms. This is good so far as it goes, and it 
may possibly stay the pens and the tongues of 
the infuriated Jingoes who have been clamouring 
for a war against the Boers. But when we consider 
the other side of the question—the way in which 
Ministers have seen fit to deal with Mr. Rhodes and 
his confederates—we confess that we feel grievous 
disappointment. No wonder that the result of last 
week’s debate has been received with open disappro- 
bation on the Continent or that it has provoked the 
outspoken comments of Mr. Kruger. The honour of 
England, imperilled by the misconduct of some of 
her most influential sons, was at stake, and the 
Government and the House of Commons bave prac- 
tically refused to vindicate it. 

What is the case against the men for whom Mr. 
Chamberlain offered so profuse and prolonged an 
apology a week ago? The facts have at last been 
brought to light. They are not disputed by the 
men implicated, and we may consequently form 
a clear opinion with regard to their meaning. 
It is now established that the insurrectionary 
movement at Johannesburg was financed by the 
agents of the Chartered Company. and more par- 
ticularly by Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit. The 
“revolution,” which came to so miserable an 
end, was secretly fomented by a small knot of 
millionaires. They found money and arms, and 
plotted with an audacious indifference to the 
chances of detection, for the overthrow of the 
existing Government of the Transvaal. It is 
established, just as clearly, that Dr. Jameson’s raid 
was a part of the Jobannesburg plot, and that, like 
that movement, it was authorised, connived at, and 
financed by Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and other persons 
connected with the Chartered Company and the 
South African gold mines. Mr. Rhodes denied, in 
a more or less perfunctory manner, any connection 
with the raid when it actually took place. The 
documents that have now been produced show 
beyond possibility of doubt that he was cognizant of 
it all the time, and that he and his agents had an 
active part in preparing it. For his sake we shall 
assume that the denial he gave to Sir Hercules 
Robinson was not so explicit as we have been led to 
believe that it was. He may possibly have denied 
merely that he knew the raid was to take place at a 
particular moment. In that case. we may accept 
his denial, for it is now known that there was a 
misunderstanding of some kind with regard to 
Jameson’s start. Any denial that Mr. Rhodes may 
make of his guilty knowledge of the preparations for 
the raid and of his approval of it, cannot be main- 
tained in presence of the authentic documents that 
have now come to light. If Dr. Jameson is guilty, 
he is not less so. We may go further, and say 
that if the four Johannesburg leaders, upon whom 
sentence of death was passed at the recent trial, 
deserved that sentence, Mr. Rhodes, so far as his 
moral responsibility was concerned, equally merited 
it. This, then, is the case against Mr. Rhodes as it 
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appears at the first blush. He, the Prime Minister 
of an English Colony and a member of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, deliberately joined in a lawless con- 
spiracy against a foreign Power with which Great 
Britain was at peace, and by securing an insurrec- 
tionary movement at Johannesburg and launching 
a free-booting raid into the Transvaal from the 
territory of the Chartered Company, caused a 
lamentable loss of life and involved this country 
in a series of incidents gravely detrimental alike 
to her interests and to her honour. 

This being the charge, the truth of which Mr. 
Chamberlain practically admitted in his speech 
apologising for Mr. Rhodes, it is necessary to 
inquire what defence can be offered for that gentle- 
man and his associates. The “ women and children ” 
myth, we may take it, is now abandoned, so far as 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit are concerned. They may 
have used this fable to mislead Dr. Jameson and his 
troopers; but there is not the slightest doubt that 
the ring of financiers who “worked” the insurrection 
were never under any delusions as to the women and 
children of Johannesburg being in any peril except 
from themselves and their associates. The plea 
that is now put forward, and in virtue of which we 
are asked to condone the crimes of which Mr. 
Rhodes and his confederates have been guilty, is 
that these crimes were simply the outcome of a pure 
and fervid patriotism. Mr. Rhodes believed that 
the Government of President Kruger would be over- 
turned, and he feared that it would be replaced by 
a Government hostile to British interests in South 
Africa. He thought that by striking quickly and 
unexpectedly he might not only avert this danger, 
but—to use a phrase attributed to himself—“ rope 
in” the Transvaal for the British Empire. Assum- 
ing that everything that has been said upon this 
subject by his apologists is true, it is still evident 
that Mr. Rhodes took a very unfortunate way of 
serving the patriotic interests he had at heart. So 
far from winning the Transvaal for this country, he 
has placed our whole position in South Africa in 
grave peril. It is all very well to be a patriot; but 
patriotism ought at least to be accompanied by a 
little common-sense. Mr. Rhodes’s methodof securing 
the Transvaal for Great Britain was as ridiculous as 
Louis Napoleon’s historic descent upon Boulogne ; 
whilst, unlike that Bedlamite exploit, it was accom- 
panied by grave dangers and heavy losses suffered 
by the very country on whose behalf he professed to 
be acting. But may we not ask whether patriotism 
of this kind is to be regarded as a sufficient cover 
for treachery, dishonesty, untruthfulness, and the 
concoction of a criminal plot against a Power with 
which your country is at peace? All these things 
may be charged with accuracy against Mr. Rhodes 
and his associates. If their patriotism is to be 
accepted as a full condonation of their conduct, we 
must really revise Dr. Johnson’s famous definition 
of a patriot. It is a definition which evidently errs 
on the side of leniency. 

But are these promoters of insurrection and 
lawless invasion true patriots? And was their 
only object the extension of the dominions of the 
Queen? We find it difficult to answer these questions 
in the affirmative. Mr. Beit, it will be remembered, 
was the closest associate and most confidential 
friend of Mr. Rhodes in these proceedings. There 
are some, indeed, who assert that he was the real 
leader and Rhodes nothing more than his tool. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Beit’s money and Mr. Beit’s 
influence were not the least important factors in 
the preparation of the insurrection and the raid. 
And who is Mr. Beit? He is not an Englishman at 
all, Heis a native of Hamburg, a cosmopolitan 
financier, who has acquired a fortune of almost 





incredible magnitude, and who has recently come to 
England to enjoy his money as best he may in 
London. Was it the pure flame of an intense 
British patriotism which led this gentleman to take 
so prominent a part in financing the plot against the 
friendly Government which happened, unluckily for 
itself, to have possession of the richest gold-mines 
in the world? And Mr. Rhodes himself, when we 
look him full in the face, does he afford us a portrait 
of the model patriot ? That he has done great things 
for South Africa we cheerfully admit, but we 
should make the admission more unreservedly were 
it not for the fact that the taint of the financier has 
rested upon all his achievements, that the Stock 
Exchange rather than the Colonial Office has been 
the binding link between himself and the mother 
country, and that in striking contrast to those 
patriots whom the world is agreed to honour, he has 
gained colossal wealth in the pursuit of his Imperial 
ends. Patriotism he may possess, but it is a 
patriotism with a distinct flavour of South 
America about it. There is probably some true 

old in its composition, but there is also an 
undoubted alloy of self-interest. 

It is not pleasant to have to canvass the secrets 
of a man’s heart, but we are forced to undertake 
this task owing to the fact that the one plea which 
is put forth in extenuation of the grave crimes 
undoubtedly committed by these men is that they 
have been actuated solely by patriotic motives. We 
doubt the quality of the patriotism in the case of 
one; we absolutely deny its existence in that of 
another; but, further than this, we maintain that 
not even the purest and most self - sacrificing 
patriotism can justify a crime or gild dishonour. 
If the British Empire is to depend for its continued 
growth upon fraud, treachery, and violence, those 
who love it best will be the most anxious that its 
growth should be stayed. There are happily no 
reasons to suppose that we are exposed to this fate, 
In the present case the “ patriotic” crimes of Mr, 
Rhodes and his friends have gone perilously near to 
destroying the work of the heroic Englishmen who 
in bygone days built up our Empire in South Africa 
without requiring to invoke the aid of City rings 
and cosmopolitan financiers, and without acquiring 
fortunes for themselves. We can only hope that the 
lesson thus taught will not be wasted upon any who 
may feel inclined to copy the Rhodesian methods. 
In the meantime, it is the business of every man 
who is concerned for the honour of our name and 
our flag to ask what steps are to be taken to bring 
to justice those who have so grievously besmirched 
it. Are the simple troopers—the mere pawns of the 
game—to be sacrificed, whilst the millionaires and 
the Privy Councillor who were at the bottom of the 
conspiracy go free, amid the applause of a society 
that is given up to the worship of gold and of a 
press that can no longer pretend to its old freedom 
and independence? That will indeed be a heavier 
blow than any that has yet fallen upon our national 
honour and renown. 








THE MAMMOTH MAJORITY. 


ER MAJESTY’S Government, with the assist- 
ance of the Irish Nationalists, have carried 

their Education Bill by the showy majority of 267. 
But there are Bills and bills. ‘There are bills with a 
small b as well as Bills with a large one, and in 
this case there will be a heavy bill to pay. We 
wish we could think that it would all be paid by 
the Government. A considerable number of Irish- 
men, including Mr. Healy, abstained from the 
division on Wednesday morning. But the bulk of 
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them, headed by Mr. Dillon, went into the Min- 
isterial lobby. Mr. T. P. O’Connor occupies a 
peculiar position. He is an English member, and 
the Bill directly concerns his constituents, many 
of whom are Irishmen and Catholics. It is 
not, therefore, a subject for much astonishment 
that while avowing his dislike of the Bill 
and his distrust of its authors he should have felt 
himself compelled to vote with the Ayes. But 
his colleagues had no such excuse. If the absten- 
tion of Mr. Healy and his friends was due to dis- 
approval of the policy which pledged the party to 
support the measure, they are to be congratulated 
on their prudence and wisdom. The Bill has nothing 
to do with Ireland. It is a purely English Bill, 
which is justly regarded as an insult and a grievance 
by the Nonconformist Churches of this country. In 
their struggle for Home Rule the Irish have had no 
more valuable allies than the steady phalanx of 
English Nonconformity. These men, reared in 
antagonism to the Church of Rome, with an in- 
herited horror of priestcraft ingrained in their nature, 
overcame their strongest prejudices in the cause of 
justice to Ireland. They were strenuously assailed 
by the enemies of the Irish people with the argu- 
ments which most powerfully appealed to their Pro- 
testant sympathies and sentiments. They were told 
that Home Rule meant Rome Rule, and that men 
who obeyed their priests were unfit for the free 
exercise of civic rights. A few of them were led 
astray, and went over to the Tory camp. The great 
mass remained firm, and recognised that a Catholic 
nation could not be governed by Protestant ideas. 
Their reward is to find the representatives of the 
people for whom they sacrificed so much helping to 
impose upon them an odious tax for the endowment 
of denominational schools. Of course, the second 
reading of this iniquitous Bill would have been 
carried by a large majority even if the Nationalists 
had been solid against it. But that only mitigates 
—it does not remove—the affront which Mr. Dillon 
and his party have offered to the free Churches of 
England. And at whose dictation have they offered 
it? At the dictation of Cardinal Vaughan, the 
bitterest opponent of Irish autonomy in the whole 
hierarchy of the Roman Church. The Bill will do 
very little for the Roman Catholics. It is an 
Anglican, and not a Catholic, scheme. By Noncon- 
formists and by Liberal Churchmen it will be re- 
sisted at every stage with an energy and an earnest- 
ness of which Ministers have even yet little idea. 
Fortunately, the most influential Nonconformists 
are too magnanimous to let their principles be 
obscured by resentment. Within a few hours of 
this division Sir Henry Fowler was supporting Mr. 
Knox’s instruction to bring Ireland within the scope 
of the Agricultural Rating Bill, although he dis- 
approves of the Bill itself. It is possible that in 
Committee on the Education Bill some method 
may be devised which will unite the whole Opposi- 
tion in protecting the Nonconformists against 
injustice. For the Roman Catholic schools in 
England there is something to be said. The sub- 
scriptions to them come from the poorest class of the 
community, and the Church to which they belong is 
in this country a voluntary institution. Moreover, 
the differences between Protestants and Catholics are 
broad and obvious. The Catholics are not opposed 
to popular control of secular teaching and are satisfied 
with the Scotch system of universal School Boards 
without the Cowper-Temple clause. Scotch Pro- 
testants are not afflicted by any of the disputes 
which separate Churchmen and Dissenters in 
England, and the Shorter Catechism, though 
technically sectarian, is accepted by all Presby- 
terians, The Scotch ministers have not, like the 





English clergy, any control over national education. 
The schools of the Church of England are attached 
not to a voluntary and self-supporting communion, 
but to the ecclesiastical establishment of the land, 
with all its endowments and all its privileges. These 
schools are, or ought to be, national, and they are 
the property of the wealthiest religious body in the 
world. They are not on the same footing as the 
schools of the Catholics, the only Nonconformists 
dissatisfied with the religion taught in the Board 
schools. The Catholics may yet be brought to see 
that they can get no good by acting as auxiliaries to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Balfour, in the 
curious speech with which he wound up the debate, 
frankly avowed his own designs. He made the 
absurd though not unusual mistake of assuming 
that “voluntary” schools are not a heavy and a 
growing charge upon the State. But he admitted 
with refreshing candour that to have done justice 
all round would have defeated the policy of the 
Government. The Government do not want to 
improve elementary education. If they did they would 
not enable the County Councils to limit the rate and 
the House of Lords to limit the grant. What they 
want is to protect the schools of the Church against 
competition from the schools of the people. Mr. 
Balfour’s plea that if the sectarian schools do not 
receive special aid the ratepayers will have to pay 
four millions is entirely fallacious. It might 
conceivably be urged against a Radical measure for 
the immediate withdrawal of all grants from schools 
under private management. That, however, is not 
within the range of practical politics. If the Church 
schools were in any danger of being extinguished 
half a million would not save them. But they are, 
of course, in no such danger. A little more money 
from the pockets of wealthy Churchmen is all that 
they want. Under this Bill they will soon become 
entirely dependent upon the involuntary contributions 
of the British taxpayer. 

Sir William Harcourt, who was prevented by the 
untimely application of the closure from joining in 
an unusually interesting debate, devoted to the Bill 
the best part of his speech at Tredegar on Wednes- 
day night. He pointed out that Mr. Balfour’s avowed 
hostility to School Boards was a real hostility to 
Board schools. Critics who have not read the Bill 
blame Sir William Harcourt for confusing the two ; 
but they go tegether. It is a complete mistake to 
suppose that the Education Committee of the County 
Council will take the place of the School Board ; it 
will do nothing of the kind. It will discharge some 
of the functions now performed by the Department 
at Whitehall, but it will have no authority over the 
management of the schools, and, by the interpretation 
clause, a “voluntary school” means any echool not 
under the management of a School Board. The 
Ministerialists who took part in the debate may be 
divided into two classes. The first consists cf those 
who defended the Bill but did not understand it. 
The second consists of those who understood the 
Bill and did not defend it. A good specimen of the 
former category is Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who seems 
to believe that a measure permitting for the first 
time the teaching of religion in Board schools is 
being resisted by “intolerant secularists.” Mr. 
Jebb belongs, of course, to the latter, and sketched 
a very interesting Bill, as unlike Sir John Gorst’s as 
need be, which he would be “prepared to defend.” 
Mr. Jebb would confine the special grant to the 
Church schools situated in districts where there are 
a School Board and a school rate. He would also 
permit a rate to be levied for those Church schools 
which submitted to local control by the represent- 
atives of the ratepayers. But, of course, the 
intolerant section of the clergy, for whom this 
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Bill provides, have no idea of tolerating any 
secular interference, and they want the grant when 
there are ro School Boards to prevent School Boards 
from being set up. Having voted for a Bill of which 
he does not really approve, because he approves of 
something totally different, Mr. Jebb may be reason- 
ably expected to help in amending the Bill out of 
all recognition when it gets into Committee. Mr. 
Acland naturally spoke up for the Department 
which he administered with such conspicuous 
success, and which is now condemned by a Tory 
member in the TJ'imes because he was kept waiting 
when he went there to see a clerk. Mr. Acland’s 
ill health is a real calamity to the Opposition at this 
moment. But either with his active assistance or 
by his expert advice, the Bill will undergo consider- 
able change before it is sent up to be swallowed 
whole by the House of Lords, 








THE MANDATE OF THE COUNTRY. 





HE Government, whether wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, is putting the Constitution of these 
countries to a very severe test. Hitherto we have 
been able to preserve the self-respecting independence 
of our Parliamentary representatives, and to prevent 
them being degraded into mere “items,” as they have 
been in some other countries. We have attained 
that result not because of any superiority in the law 
of the Constitution, but because the members of the 
House of Commons have been restrained by a high 
sense of public duty from putting the trust of their 
constituents to too severe a strain. Electors do 
not attempt to restrict the independence of their 
member too closely, because they believe he will 
not deviate very far from the policy which he has 
enunciated on the platform. If the majority of the 
House of Commons, elected for one purpose, should 
use their power for another purpose unpopular with 
the mass of the people, no remedy is available for 
the seven years during which the Parliament lasts. 
To be more accurate, one may say that if the 
majority is a Liberal majority, the House of Lords 
will effectually prevent them from exceeding their 
mandate — or, indeed, from performing it — but 
that if the majority is a Tory majority their 
legislative misdeeds, committed in breach of trust, 
will remain on the statute book even though the 
seven years are over and the majority has been dis- 
placed. The Lords will not repeal the Tory Acts 
except under the pressure of a revolution. In 
theory, at least, the British Constitution affords no 
way out of such an impasse. As Constitutionalists, 
believing in the wisdom of those unwritten under- 
standings of our forefathers which we call the Con- 
stitution, we cannot help regretting the need of 
calling attention to the defect, but it is becoming 
abundantly clear that the Tory party do not intend 
to aliow us to forget the opportunity which the 
letter of the law affords for breaking its spirit. 

They have already twice since the extension of 
the suffrage to all householders in the towns 
flagrantly falsified the promises by which they 
obtained their majority. In 1874 they promised the 
country sanitation and rest. Before they were long 
in office they plunged into foreign adventures which 
brought England no honour and themselves a great 
defeat. In 1886 they won the election largely on 
promises of equal treatment for Ireland in civil 
government and on opposition to the advance of 
British money to buy out the Irish landlords. 
Before they had been a year in office they 
put Ireland under Coercion; before they went out of 
office they had provided some thirty-seven millions 





sterling for land purchase; yet they left Irish local 
government alone. Tory promises, like dreams, 
should be interpreted by contraries, They do that 
which they said ought not to be done, and they leave 
undone that which they said ought to be done. But 
the situation at the present moment is much more 
serious than it has ever been before. Last summer 
the Unionists went into the General Election expect- 
ing to win, but not expecting to win by a large 
majority. Their programme was consequently 
skilfully devised so as to win an election, but 
without much thought of the more remote future. 
So far as it was general, it was merely negative—an 
expression of the resentment felt by some timid 
people against Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
and Local Veto. So far as it was particular, it was 
local and personal—Bimetallism and the cotton 
duties in Lancashire, rate-aid for voluntary schools 
in constituencies where the Catholics were numerous, 
a drastic Land Bill in South Tyrone, and so on. 
The scheme of policy was useful in July, but its 
success speaks very little for the average intelligence 
of the electors. When a majority in excess of the 
most sanguine anticipations of the wirepullers was 
obtained, it occurred to many of the interests which 
are strong within the Conservative party that they 
could use the majority to carry out legislative 
schemes which, if announced beforehand, would 
have been fatal to success at the polls. It cannot 
be supposed that urban voters would have given 
their support to Unionist candidates if those candi- 
dates had pledged themselves at the hustings to give 
two millions yearly of public money in relief of rates 
on agricultural land without giving any correspond- 
ing advantage to the towns. Such a thing was not 
thought of. The fact is that Mr. Chaplin and Mr, 
Long seized the opportunity of a surplus which was 
not foreseen last summer to propound to the Agri- 
cultural Commission a plan which had not been 
suggested while the witnesses were under examina- 
tion, and used the strength of the landed interest 
in the Cabinet to force on the big majority, and 
through them on the country, a Bill which no one 
would have dreamt of when the majority was obtained. 

So too with the Education Bill. It is true that 
in some constituencies Tory candidates pledged 
themselves to rate-aid for Voluntary schools, and 
the electors may be held to have had adequate 
notice that some such scheme might be put forward 
by a Tory majority. But no single Tory candidate 
foreshadowed anything like Sir John Gorst’s Bill. 
Even so late as the end of last year, the Duke of 
Devonshire seems to have been convinced that 
there was no mandate from the country to give a 
grant to Voluntary Schools which was not also 
to be given to Board Schools. The notion of 
subordinating School Boards to County Councils 
would not seem to have entered into the 
mind of any single Tory candidate last July. 
The inroad on the Cowper-Temple clause was 
a surprise to most Unionist members when they 
heard it explained by Sir John Gorst. Thus the 
Education Bill, while it does not propose that 
particular measure of relief to which some Unionists 
were pledged, contains a number of other things 
which were not put before the constituencies even in 
vaguest outline by any Unionist candidate at the 
election, and which would probably never have been 
proposed if the majority at the polls had been less 
overwhelming. We may comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that for the future the electors will be 
better able to appreciate the natural results of giving 
a blank cheque to Lord Salisbury ; but this is, after 
all, a poor consolation. For six years to come the 
majority can only be restrained by the fear of ex- 
citing an uprising of popular opinion. Corporate 
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conscience they would seem to have none, and the 
closure, given by the present Speaker practically 
whenever it is asked for, enables them to effectually 
override the Opposition in the House. The party which 
can propose such measures is naturally enough anxious 
to pass them without such a prolonged discussion 
as might awaken the slumbering common-sense of 
the electors,and by ruthlessly taking private members’ 
time, by frequently suspending the twelve o’clock 
rule, by the closuring of supply as well as of ordinary 
debates, Mr. Balfour will be able to place his Bills 
upon the statute-book before any effectual popular 
agitation can be aroused. The whole situation is 
deeply discreditable—discreditable to the Ministers 
and the members who have broken faith with the 
country, and discreditable to the electors who were 
so easily fooled. The Newcastle Programme had its 
disadvantages, but it was at least honest and above- 
board. It is better to promise to try to pass measures 
which you know the Lords will prevent you passing, 
than to obtain power by false pretences and use it in 
breach of trust. 








TRANSATLANTIC POLITICS. 





N both the great Federal Unions of North America 
the third week in June will see the commence- 
ment of a new stage in their political lives. Oa 
June 17th the Republican Convention will meet at 
St. Louis to choose a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. His fate will be virtually, 
though not technically, decided at the elections in 
the first week of November next. Canada will get 
through her political troubles, fortunately for her- 
self, at a considerably earlier period. The 16th 
June is fixed for the General Election, which is to 
decide whether her policy is to be Liberal or Con- 
servative—the words may here be given their 
English meaning—in the question of provincial 
rights, in education in Manitoba, and in the fiscal 
policy of the Dominion. 

In each case the ordinary party machinery seems 
likely to be thrown out of gear by the curious com- 
plication of issues presented to the electorate. The 
ordinary party issues in the United States have 
now been practically reduced to one: Shall there 
be a tariff for revenue, or shall Protection to native 
industry be intensified? And unfortunately the 
history of the Democratic attempt at tariff legis- 
lation is not such as to encourage the electorate to 
sanction the same course again. The Wilson Bill 
of 1893-4 was an excellent measure in its inception, 
but by the time it passed there had been so many 
“deals”? and compromises that it had become 
unsatisfactory from every point of view. It was not 
heartily supported by all sections of the party, it was 
followed as well as preceded by acute financial de- 
pression, and the electorate expressed their opinion 
of it—wrongly, we think, but not altogether inex- 
cusably—by giving the Democrats one of the severest 
beatings in the history of party politics. For the 
present, the United States—tlike all the world except 
England—is deeply committed to an unsound theory 
of trade; and of that theory the Republican party 
is, by its history, the champion. This being the 
case, it is not wonderful that the chief promoter 
of Protectionism should at present be the favourite 
for the Presidential nomination. But the prospect 
is obscured by another issue, likewise economic. In 
spite of the gloomy prophecies of some foreign ob- 
servers as to the growth of a kind of Socialism, or at 
least a hostility to capitalism and capitalists, in 
the United States, it is to be noted that this hostility 
now, in party politics, is inappreciable save in one 
direction, The Populists were badly beaten at the 








elections of 1894, and we hear little of them now. 
But the newer West, the South, and the Pacific 
slope are suffering from a variety of that confusion 
of thought which has affected the rural voters in 
America at various times ever since the Declaration of 
Independence. “Free coinage” of silver, either in 
combination with the other parts of the bimetallist 
scheme, or standing alone, has possessed the mind 
of the rural voters throughout the West and South. 
If there is only more coin, they argue, money will 
be easier to get, and so the burden of interest 
on farm mortgages, and of railway rates, will be 
lighter. The Eastern or European capitalist will 
suffer, but not more (it is argued) than he deserves. 
It is a familiar fallacy, and it is largely geographical 
and cuts across party lines. So far as can be judged, 
it appears to divide the Democrats most—in fact, 
to complete their disorganisation by separating the 
“solid South’ (except Delaware and Maryland) 
from the great cities of the East. But at present it 
affects the Republicans too, in a very interesting 
way. East of the Alleghanies, as the Times corre- 
spondent has told us, they are for the gold standard. 
West of the Mississippi they are a prey to the 
free-coinage heresy. In the older West—in 
Ohio with its 29 electors for the Presidency, in 
Illinois with its 24, in Indiana with its 15— 
they are for “honest money”; which may mean 
either alternative, “according to the meanings at- 
tached to money, and also to honesty.”” Now the 
States which are decidedly for free coinage—except 
in the South—are for the most part Republican by 
tradition, and would not all be detachable from the 
party even were it to declare for a gold standard. 
Moreover, they are far Jess thickly populated, and 
so have a smaller electoral vote. But New England, 
with its 39 Presidential electors altogether, New York 
with its 36, Pennsylvania with 32, and New Jersey 
with 10—in all, 117 votes out of the 224 necessary 
for a majority in November—would all be estranged 
unless the gold-standard platform were adopted. 
The electors of each State, it is hardly necessary to 
remind the reader, cast a united vote; and so no 
political manager can afford to risk the estranging 
of a great State like New York. In short, the con- 
clusion of the New York Nation in an elaborate 
article, some of the figures of which we have used 
above, seems irresistible. The Republican party, if 
it adopts the gold standard, could sweep the country 
with ease; but the Democrats cannot carry it on 
a free-coinage platform—and they are not likely 
definitely to adopt anything else. 

Besides this complication there are the usual 
complications arising from personal and state 
jealousies. Mr. McKinley is at present the first 
favourite, but he has not anything like an absolute 
majority of the Republican delegates. Speaker 
Reed, his most dangerous rival, has much support 
in New England ; Governor Morton is the Favourite 
Son of New York; Senator Quay has at present the 
same position in Pennsylvania, but he is incon- 
ceivable as President, and all that is certain is 
that he stands for opposition to Mr. McKinley. 
America, said an eminent American politician some 
years ago, is a shining example of the rule of the 
average man; and Mr. McKinley appears to be, let 
us say, nearer the average than any President 
hitherto, even Franklin Pierce. But he has been 
making headway of late, especially in the older West, 
where people are doubtful as to what “honest money” 
may mean. Consequently, in spite of the attempts 
of interviewers to draw him on the currency, Mr. 
McKinley adopts the familiar attitude of Brer Rabbit. 
He “lies low and ain’t saying nuffin.” 

It will be seen that there is plenty of room for 
unexpected developments and startling “ deals” in 
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the Republican party between now and June 17th. 
In Canada also there are complications, though on 
the whole of a less perplexing kind. The election 
will be fought on two main issues: the tariff ques- 
tion—that is, more Protection versus a tariff for 
revenue only—and Federal interference to restore 
denominationalism in Manitoba. The Liberal pro- 
gramme has some other points besides provincial 
rights and freer trade, such as an immigration 
scheme, and an alteration in the recently-adjusted 
Dominion franchise; and the existence of a group 
of “Patrons of Industry,” a kind of Canadian 
Populist or “Granger,” may somewhat complicate 
the results. But the main issues are the tariff ques- 
tion and the Manitoba schools question ; and on these 
the Liberale—out of office since 1882—appear to 
have a fair chance of success. The Conservatives 
have managed first to alienate the Orangemen of 
Ontario and then to estrange the Liberal Catholics 
of Quebec. They have taken four Ultramontanes 
into the newly-formed Cabinet, throwing over a 
popular Quebec Conservative, and pledging them- 
selves to interfere with provincial rights and outrage 
Protestant feeling in the interest of the French 
Roman Catholics. Ontario they cannot but lose ; 
but they hope for a majority in the Maritime 
Provinces and—thanks to sacerdotal dictation—in 
Quebec. On the other hand, Mr. Laurier, the 
Liberal leader and a Quebec Catholic, promises to 
make better terms for his co-religionists than the 
Government has or can; and a good many of the 
F'rench-Canadians have been to the States and are 
less submissive to their priesthood than formerly. 
The issue is not clear between parties, because of 
the Conservative or McUarthyite secession in 
Ontario and the existence of the “Patrons of In- 
dustry.” But it is clear between policies ; and there 
is good reason to hope that the Liberal policy may 
triumph. 








FINANCE, 





USINESS bas been exceedingly inactive through- 
out the week, owing to the unfavourable im- 
pression made in the Transvaal by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech on Friday of last week, and tothe excitement 
in the United States at the sentences passed on the 
Competitor prisoners. The Russian action at Chefoo 
has likewise had a depressing effect, not that very 
much importance was attached to the incident, but 
that every move of Russia is viewed with suspicion. 
The decision of the Spanish Government to revise 
the sentences on the American prisoners puts off the 
danger of war for the present, but there is a very 
general feeling that sooner or later a conflict will 
occur. There seems very little chance that Spain is 
able to put down the insurrection quickly, and every 
day that hostilities continue excitement in the United 
States tends to grow. One result is an almost com- 
plete cessation of business in the American market. 
One great house reports that for a whole week not a 
single bond has been bought, showing that invest- 
ment has come to a complete stop. Now and then 
there may be a few speculative purchases, but in- 
vestment proper has ceased. 

There has been some more buying of Argentine 
and Uruguayan securities, though even in those 
departments not much has been doing. The 
general inclination is to wait upon events. 

In the home railway department there has been 
very little doing likewise, chiefly because prices have 
been rushed up too quickly of late; and the same is 
true of Consols and other high-class securities. 

The pause, however, will not last very long. 
There are many signs that we are about to 
witness a very considerable increase of activity in 
several departments of the Stock Exchange. Since 
the beginning of October there has been a great fall 








in prices, and a long continuance of inactivity. The 
losses then sustained have now been made good ; 
confidence is recovered, and everywhere there is a 
desire to operate once more. Temporary circum- 
stances may hold that desire in check for a week or 
two, but before very long there cannot fail to be 
more active business. 

The payment of the second instalment of the 
indemnity due by China to Japan has been com- 
pleted this week, and has caused much less move- 
ment in the money market than the City was 
prepared to believe possible. The general expecta- 
tion was that it would cause a very considerable 
rise in rates. It will be recollected that out of the 
proceeds of the late loan raised here and in Berlin, 
84 millions sterling had to be paid to Japan, one 
half to come out of the London proceeds and one 
half out of the Berlin. As a matter of fact, about 
4} million sterling has been withdrawn from the 
open market in London and paid into the Bank of 
England; somewhat more than 2 millions have been 
remitted from Germany in bills, and 2 millions 
sterling have been paid into the Imperial Bank of 
Germany. The only result, so far as the money 
market is concerned, has been a rise in the rate of 
discount to } per cent., a very moderate rate at any 
time, and an exceedingly low rate while such an 
operation has been going on. It only tends to show 
how vast is the accumulation of unemployed money, 
and how easily, therefore, the market could spare 
many millions almost without being affected. The 
Japanese Government has now in the Bank of 
England about 15 millions sterling, the bulk of which 
will be laid out in buying ships and munitions of 
war, so that in the course of a couple of years Japan 
will have a very formidable navy, and an army 
equipped with all the newest and most effective 
weapons. 

The Silver Market is fairly steady, with some- 
what of a downward tendency. The price has been 
fluctuating for some little time past at about 31d. 
per ounce. There has been come more buying for 
both China and Japan, and a little while ago Spain 
and France were buying for their eastern depen- 
dencies, but this week neither France nor Spain has 
bought. On the other hand, the American mine- 
owners have not been selling freely, and so the 
market is fairly well supported. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


Mibeerliisdna 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—Mr. Chamberlain has surrendered ! 
That is the plain English of last night's 
proceedings in the House of Commons. For some 
time past it has been evident that the conspiracy 
—for no other word is applicable—on behalf of 
the Chartered Company was gaining ground even 
in the Cabinet. The plea that Mr. Rhodes is 
not a mere financial adventurer, but a great 
patriot, anxious above everything to extend the 
British Empire, has caught hold of Mr. Chamberlain 
and has carried him away from the safe and 
honourable position which he took up in January. 
Apparently he does not see that the excellence of 
Mr. Rhodes’s motives, from the British point of 
view, affords no justification of his conduct from 
the higher stand-point of public morality and 
international good faith. At all events, it is now 
clear that the Government have gone into partner- 
ship with the Chartered Company, and that justice 
is not to be done between the Government of the 
Transvaal and those who, under the shelter of a 
friendly flag, plotted against it. It was always 
difficult to believe altogether in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sincerity and good faith in this business; but one 
had hoped against hope until last night when he 
made it clear that he was prepared to sacrifice the 
honour of our name for the sake of political 
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expediency. The proposed Parliamentary inquiry 
is, it need hardly be said, the merest farce. The 
Committee will not have the power even if it had 
the will to carry out a full and real investigation of 
the proceedings connected with Jameson's raid. 
Mr. Beit and his allies must be very much happier 
to-day than they were yesterday. I suppose that 
Mr. Beit, as well as Mr. Rhodes, is to be regarded 
not as a financial adventurer but as a high-souled 
British patriot (born in Hamburg) whose only 
crime is that he has risked the lives of other people 
in the interests of the Empire! 

There is a growing feeling that the proposal to 
acquire the house of the late Lord Leighton for 
conversion into a memorial museum is a mistake. 
Lord Leighton was a delightful man, and a very 
accomplished artist. But it cannot be said that he 
was one of those men to whom such a tribute as 
that now proposed in his case is naturally paid. I 
fear that if the Committee persist in their proposal 
they will meet with a rather painful failure. 

Sunday.—The most remarkable feature in the 
political situation at present is the fact that the 
opinions one hears among politicians of both parties 
do not find any adequate representation in the 
newspapers. So far as it is possible to judge, not 
one man in ten in the political clubs approves of the 
doings of Mr. Rhodes and his associates. After Mr. 
Labouchere had spoken on Friday evening he went 
into the smoking-room at the House, and there he 
encountered numbers of Conservative members who 
declared that they agreed heartily with all that he 
had said about the Chartered Company. It is the 
same everywhere else. Yet, if I take up any morn- 
ing paper except the Chronicle, I find that no opinions 
except those which are favourable to the South 
Africa Company are printed. How is this? Sir 
William Harcourt declared on Friday that he had 
seen with the greatest regret “the deterioration of 
the moral tone in the English press.” The news- 
papers which have led the way in the apologies for 
a policy of filibustering and piracy take no notice of 
his charge, but continue to act as the advocates of 
the Chartered Company. Again I ask, How is it? 
In the Sunday Times of this morning there is an 
explanation which, if it be regarded as true, is 
unpleasant indeed. Here is what that journal says: 
“The financial plans of the great capitalists who 
manufactured the insurrection and financed the raid 
have included for some time past the capture of 
public opinion in London. Accordingly the London 
press, with a very few exceptions, which can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, are enlisted in 
the support of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit... . It 
would appear that there are few journals pub- 
lished in London which have not in one way or 
another been successfully ‘ got at.’” 

Monday.—It is generally recognised to-day that 
the debate on the Transvaal Question cannot be 
allowed to remain where it is. Its resumption 
either next Friday or at an early date may be 
expected. I understand that Mr. Morley is very 
anxious to speak. If the Government should make 
any difficulties about providing a day the Radicals 
will move the adjournment of the House. There is 
a good deal of sarcastic comment at the failure of 
Mr. Rhodes to report the actual occurrence of the 
battle which he announced Iast Wednesday far 
“to-morrow.” His best friends regret that he sent 

his theatrical telegram. 

The operation upon Sir John Millais on Saturday 
night was one of an extremely urgent nature. If 
it had been delayed for another hour it would have 
been too late. It was not an operation calculated to 
arrest the progress of the ailment from which he is 
suffering, its sole object being to relieve him from 
an embarrassment to his breathing which, if not 
removed, might at any moment have proved fatal. 
The President of the Royal Academy, it is evident, 
remains in an extremely critical state, and there is 
grave anxiety among his numberless friends as to 


has opened its doors this year under circumstances 
of unprecedented gloom. 

Tuesday.—There are many conjectures to-day as 
to the identity of the shareholder of the Chartered 
Company who is preparing to bell the cat by 
proceeding for damages against Mr. Beit. For 
myself, I should not be surprised if the public- 
spirited litigant turned out to be a former member 
of Parliament, who is rich enough to measure swords 
with a South African Croesus, But by whomsoever 
this step has been taken it meets with very wide- 
spread approval. At present, owing to the action 
of Mr. Chamberlain last Friday, we seem to be de- 
barred from any immediate inquiry into the charges 
against the Chartered Company and its directors. 
This action, if it should be carried out, will at least 
give us some opportunity of arriving at the truth. 
There is very real indignation among Liberals 
to-day at the prospect of the closuring of the debate 
on the Education Bill to-night, and some hard 
things are being said about the Speaker's share in 
the proceeding. As I said last week, Mr. Gully’s 
impartiality is beyond question, but he does not yet 
seem to have grasped the fact that it is his duty not 
to decide merely when, in his own opinion, a debate 
has lasted long enough, but when it can be closured 
without leaving a feeling of ill-usage to rankle in the 
breasts of the minority. Lord Peel always regarded 
himself as the guardian of the rights of the minority, 
and often refused the closure when he had to admit 
that, so far as he himself was concerned, he thought 
the debate had gone on to the fullest length. He 
declared, however, that in such cases he had to think 
of the way in which the matter was viewed by those 
upon whom the closure would press most heavily. 
It will not add to the popularity of the Education 
Bill, nor will it tend to smooth the path of Ministers, 
if the Liberal leaders are roughly silenced to-night. 
Nor will the application of the closure be more 
popular because of the fact that it is being applied 
to enable Mr. Balfour to push forward the ridiculous 
Woman's Franchise Bill, which is one of his favourite 
fads. Truly, there is no revolutionist so dangerous 
as a Tory in office! 

Wednesday.—The “ Bedlamite Bill,” as it has 
been truly christened, for killing the national system 
of education, was read a second time by the over- 
whelming mp jority of 267 last night. Now, there is no 
sane person who believes that this Bill is popular 
with anybody except the professorial clerical sect 
and their thick-and-thin adherents. In the debates 
no independent Tory who was not an avowed clerical 
professed to like the measure as a whole. Among 
the genuine friends of education the Bill has been 
received with abhorrence and dismay—as witness 
the attitude of Mr. Diggle. The general public, 
where they are not ranged in stout opposition to 
the Bill, are absolutely without enthusiasm for it. 
Yet this House of Commons gives a majority of 
267 in its favour! If one wanted proof of the 
fact that the present Parliament is not really 
representative of the nation, and that the sup- 
porters of the Government are the merest party 
hacks who will vote for anything, it is furnished 
by last night’s division. The demonstration is 
indeed complete; and if Sir John Gorst had pro- 
posed that all the Board Schools now in existence 
should be levelled with the ground, there is no 
reason to suppose that his majority would have 
been smaller than it was by a single vote. 

There is natural anger on the Liberal benches at 
two features of last night's debate. The first is the 
readiness of the Speaker to give Mr. Balfour the 
Closure whenever that gentleman applies for it, and 
the second is the action of the Irish members in 
voting against their Liberal allies on an English 
question. So far as the Speaker is concerned, I have 
already pointed out what is, in the eyes of the 
Liberal leaders, his great error. The Speaker 
is not a judge, with cut-and-dried formulas for his 
guidance under all conceivable circumstances. He 
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is, or he ought to be, the embodiment of the spirit 
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of the House of Commons—a spirit which is, in one 


sense, above the law and above precedent. It is for 
him when necessary to make a precedent—as more 
than one Speaker has done to the great good of 
Parliament in bygone days. But under all circum- 
stances it must be his business to interpret and 
represent the sympathies and instincts of the great 
body over which he presides. It is a great “ House 
of Commons man,” and not merely a great lawyer, 
that is needed in the chair. As for the Irish vote, 
a great deal may be said in excuse of the Irish 
members, and one would be very sorry to think 
that the claims of Ireland were likely to be for- 
gotten merely because in last night’sdivision there was 
a breach of the understanding between the Liberal 
party and the Irish representatives. But it is im- 
possible to ignore the fact that there is real anger, 
especially among the Nonconformists, at what they 
regard as their desertion by those for whom they 
have themselves done and suffered so much, and that 
this feeling may have far-reaching consequences. 

I hear a rumour which comes to me from a good 
source that a successor to Sir Philip Currie at Con- 
stantinople may possibly be found in Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace. Sir Donald is at present in 
Russia, presumably in connection with the coming 
coronation ceremonies. He would make a much 
better successor to Sir Philip than the man who is 
commonly named for the post—Sir Drummond Wolff. 
But it is not yet certain that Sir Philip is coming 
home, save for mere temporary leave of absence. 

President Kruger’s brusque comment upon Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech has made our Jingoes almost 
speechless with suppressed fury. They imagined that 
the last word had been spoken when the Colonial 
Secretary threw his mantle over the filibusters. 
But Oom Paul is by no means the man to suffer in 
silence, and in his simple matter-of-fact criticism of 
Mr. Chamberlain's blundering harangue he has gained 
another victory in the prolonged game of diplomacy. 
Meanwhile the demand that there shall be a real 
and an early inquiry into the action of the Chartered 
Company becomes more urgent than ever, and I 
should not be surprised if Ministers have to yield to it. 

Thursday.—It is to be hoped that due note will 
be taken of the fact that the West Riding County 
Council—probably the most important body of its 
kind in the country—has unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemning the proposal to transfer the 
control of primary education to the County Councils. 
Practical men recognise the folly of this proposal, 
which, if it should be carried into effect, will 
injure the County Councils almost as much as 
the schools themselves. From all sides testimony 
is pouring in which proves that the ridiculous 
vote of the House of Commons on Tuesday grossly 
misrepresents the true feeling of the country regard- 
ing Sir John Gorst’s Bill. A good deal is being said 
about the debate on the Bill, and the feeling of 
anger among the Radicals at the action of the Irish 
members is growing rather than diminishing. Among 
those who have spoken on the measure no one has 
achieved a more conspicuous success than Mr. Birrell, 
whose rapid growth in Parliamentary reputation has 
justified the high expectations which were formed 
when he entered the House of Commons. None of 
the new men of the 1892 Parliament has gained so 
completely as he has done the ear of the House. 

Although students of Mr. Chamberlain’s career 
were well aware of the fact, it may be doubted 
whether the general public knew that the Colonial 
Secretary began his successful career in the boot 
and shoe trade. His progenitors were for several 
generations prosperous tradesmen in this particular 
branch of industry; and I believe that the great 
business they founded is still carried on, though it 
is now in other hands. Mr. Chamberlain has the 
good sense to regard the beginnings of his career 
with something like pride; and he has been known 
to make public mention of the fact that he has 
himself learned, in a practical way, the art of shoe- 
making. His appearance at the Cordwainers’ Com- 








pany yesterday was, therefore, altogether appro- 
priate, though it may have surprised those who 
have been accustomed to associate his business 
career exclusively with Birmingham. 

Lord Rosebery, who is to speak to-morrow in the 
West of England, leaves town a week hence by P. & 
QO. steamer for Gibraltar. He intends to make a 
short tour in Southern Spain, and will return home 
by sea. It is satisfactory to know that the obstinate 
sleeplessness from which he suffered so long has 
entirely disappeared. The alterations and improve- 
ments at his residence in Berkeley Square, which 
have been in progress for more than twelve months, 
are now almost finished. 

Friday.—My statement as to the depth of the 
feeling excited by the vote of the Irish Members on 
Tuesday night is being more fully verified every day. 
The proceedings at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union yesterday, and the letters in the Daily 
News and Chronicle, show how keen is the Non- 
conformist resentment. It would only do mischief 
to dwell upon the probable results of this feeling; 
but one cannot refrain from expressing regret at the 
bad leadership which has placed the Irish party in 
this position. It is possible that the breach which 
has been made may be healed, and healed quickly ; 
but that a breach exists is undeniable. 

The real fighting of the Session will be in Com- 
mittee, and last night the battle on the Landlords’ 
Relief Bill was prolonged and severe. The honours 
unquestionably fell to the Opposition, who could not 
carry amendments against the mechanical majority 
of Tory “items,” but who put Ministers in the 
unpleasant dilemma of having either to answer an 
unanswerable case or to invoke the closure in order 
to avoid explanation. For once they did not get the 
closure, and the result is that the beautiful pro- 
gramme by which dishonest legislation was to be 
carried by mere force of numbers has suddenly 
collapsed. Mr. Balfour will have to introduce 
another programme for the legislation of the year. 








THE EDUCATION BILL: A WORD TO SOME 
SCOTTISH MEMBERS. 





HE Education Bill appears, so far as its general 
principles are concerned, to have passed out of 

the region of practical discussion. But while the 
most cogent logic may fail to convert a majority, 
it will not be lost upon the mind of its masters 
and makers, especially when measured alongside 
the argumentative impotence which was its only 
articulate opponent. There is little wonder that 
men accustomed to look at politics from the out- 
side should tend to grow cynical; it would be a 
miracle if they retained their belief in the rational 
integrity of human nature. In the immense ma- 
jority which the Government commanded were men 
who, but for the classics of party, would have 
resisted the Bill to the uttermost: Scotsmen who 
voted for a law for England which they would 
have treated as the work of madmen had it been 
proposed as a law for Scotland. Were a hun- 
dredth part of the privileges which this Bill is 
expressly intended to secure and increase for the 
Anglican priesthood proposed to be given to the 
clergy of any single Scottish Church, there would be 
a storm which no Government, and certainly no 
Scottish supporter of any Government, could with- 
stand. But what a man dare not propose for his 
own people, he may, it seems, calmly support for 
a people not his own, simply because his party com- 
mands it. And what makes the case the more 
anomalous is this: the men we have in view are 
Presbyterians ; they do not believe in episcopacy ; 
they despise sacerdotalism; they hold its reign to 
be as fatal to religion, to the true faith and 
pure life of the Church, as to freedom and 
order in the State; and they would as soon think 
of re-seating the Stuarts, with all their divine 
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rights, on the throne as of allowing an episcopal 
hierarchy, or, indeed, any priestly or clerical class 
whatever, to control their national schools. But what 
these amiable but unreasonable gentlemen would not 
suffer to be done to themselves, they strenuously 
help the Government to do to their neighbours. The 
Nonconformists of England and the Presbyterians 
of Scotland are kin; in fundamental religious be- 
liefs they are identical ; in Church order or polity the 
differences are inconsiderable; in their idea of the 
ministry they are at one; and so we should before- 
hand have imagined that what the Southern Non- 
conformists feel to be a question not simply of their 
life or death, but of all their Churches stand for, 
would find sympathetic support from Northern 
Presbyterians. But so inexorable is the reign of 
party that members we know to be gentlemen 
willingly sacrifice their religious convictions to their 
political convenience, and offer without seruple 
upon the altar of their Unionism their English 
brethren, with all they have for centuries struggled 
to maintain. There is no bitterer satire on the 
policy which claims to uphold the Unity of the 
Empire ; it is, indeed, the very irony of statesman- 
ship that this unity should be vindicated by a Bill 
for deepening and making chronic the fiercest of all 
the conflicts which divide the English people! 

Let us put the matter fairly and frankly to the 
Scottish Unionist members. Is this a Bill you 
would tolerate in Scotland, or allow the English 
members, backed by the Irish Catholics, to force 
upon your people? And is it just that you join 
hands with these men in forcing a measure you 
would so resist at home upon those who may be 
described as your own people in England? You 
have helped to keep the Irish in Westminster ; they 
use their place to do the utmost injury to your 
kinsmen according to the faith, and you help 
them. Are you either patriotic or just, or even 
obedient to your own professions, in so acting? 
Let us take a few of the more obvious points— 
say the question as to the Voluntary schools— 
and ask these members to deal with it as if it were 
a home question. Scotland exhibits a wonderful 
degree of ecclesiastical uniformity; it is Presby- 
terian through and through, for less than ten per 
cent. of the population belong to the Dissenters, 
Catholics, and Episcopalians. And the uniformity 
of belief is as remarkable as the uniformity of 
system. Subtract the principle of Establishment, 
and the Presbyterian Churches are at one: they 
have the same formularies, the same polity, the 
same history, the same gradation of courts, the 
same method of procedure, the same idea of the 
ministry, the same ideals and modes of worship; and 
so the very rudiments of differences need not appear 
in any school under the management of any one of 
the Churches. But now let us suppose that all the 
rural and some of the urban schools were in the 
hands of the parish church, with the parish minister 
as the resident and active manager, able to engage 
or dismiss teachers, to determine the conditions of 
their employment, to intervene in the lessons, to 
supersede the master as he pleased and when 
he pleased, to make the pupils feel that he 
despised or distrusted all who were not of his 
own congregation, and, in the thousand ways 
possible to the best educated but least liberal 
man in the parish, to make it generally uncomfort- 
able through the children for the parents who 
were not of his flock, and then inquire of those 
who know and represent Scotland, what would 
happen? Does even the most timid and reactionary 
Tory who sits for a Scottish constituency doubt 
what the result would be? He knows the system 
would not last a single day; if he ventured to 
support it, the Parliament that knows him now 
would soon know him no more. Yet the system 
he knows the people he represents would not 
suffer for an instant he yet gives his vote to 
maintain under circumstances that make it 
infinitely more intolerable. For in England Non- 





conformity is not the insignificant fraction that 
Episcopal Dissent is in Scotland. It is at least half 
the population; in the rural districts it is the 
poorer—possibly, also, the less educated—half, but 
for this very reason all the more easily oppressed, 
all the more dumb under oppression, holding on 
to the ideals that enlarge and uplift life by means 
of the very chapel which is so great an offence 
to the man who rules the school. And the re- 
ligious differences are radical, vital; they repre- 
sent two views of Christianity so different as 
to be almost equal to two religions, and two 
as different views of the state of human life. 
What reasons, then, can justify a member in 
enforcing a policy upon England, where it is in- 
finitely more oppressive, which he would not dare 
to enforce upon Scotland, where it would be, rela- 
tively, not oppressive at all? If the men we address 
would only so far emancipate themselves from the 
bondage of party as to look facts in the face and let 
conscience and reason have some measure of fair 
play, they would throw all their weight against this 
most mischievous Bill. 

On one other point we may appeal to these 
Scottish Unionists, Liberal and Tory alike. They 
know how much in every system of education the 
teacher stands for; indeed, the best machinery is 
bad without good men to work it. And it was in a 
perfectly real sense the schoolmasters of Scotland 
that made the schools. And they were made by 
the assured and independent positions they 
occupied. But there is nothing more remarkable 
in the English voluntary system than its inability 
to make and to keep the good teacher. And 
the inability is inherent in the system—the very 
terms on which it is worked and defended make 
it a field in which no honourable and com- 
petent man who can escape from it will consent 
to work. He is, if notin theory yet often in practice, 
the tried servant of the clerical manager. He holds 
his office not seldom on condition of fulfilling menial 
functions. He is where his duties are highest most 
suspected ; where he ought to be free to speak face 
to face with his pupils about the most serious 
things he is waived aside or supplanted, possibly 
by some cleric less informed than himself, The 
supremacy of the vicar in the school rests upon 
the ruins of the schoolmaster’s authority: the con- 
trol of the one is purchased by the religious dis- 
credit or disgrace of the other. But Scotland is 
witness that the schoolmaster trusted will prove 
worthy of the trust, and become a more potent 
inflaence for faith and godliness than even the 
minister. May we ask, then, if the Scottish members 
who know a system so much more excellent are 
prepared to vote for the permanent degradation of 
the English elementary schoolmaster, and through 
his for the deterioration of English education? It is 
a serious question for men. So serious that we 
would fain, were it not for the sake of our poor 
human nature, venture to cherish the hope that they 
may prove themselves men who are strong enough 
to follow conviction and the lessons of experience 
rather than the commands of a party more remark- 
able for its fidelity to interests than for its regard to 
freedom or its belief in justice. It is better to be 
just than to bear the inevitable Nemesis which 
pursues the timid and overtakes the double-minded. 








THE RIGHTS OF THE DEAD. 





\ R. LANG breaks a lance with the biographers 
I in Longman’s. Reverence for the dead, he 
says, ought to stay the biographical appetite for 
details which should remain in the urn with bones 
canonised or otherwise. Why harp on Lamb’s gin 
or Coleridge’s landanum? Why violate the sacred 
Why go about 


privacy of Keats’s love-letters? 
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seeking more revelations of Burns’s amours? Why 
raise a statue, Mr. Lang might add, to Highland 
Mary at Dunoon? The dead cannot complain; and 
even if their shades were to haunt the biographer 
with accusing aspect, it may be doubted whether 
even these would deter him from publishing every 
interesting document he could lay his hands on. 
Mr. Lang protests, in a knightly spirit, that even 
if he discovered indubitably that Joan of Are was 
no saint, he would keep the knowledge to himself. 
Interesting people have lived and died in order to 
increase “ the stock of human pleasure,” and when 
the truth demands a subtraction from that sum, the 
truth must go hang. It is a generous principle; but 
how is it to be put into practice? Manifestly, as 
Mr. Lang sorrowfully admits, the stock of human 
pleasure is augmented by the publication of matters 
against which his soul revolts. It is not simply a 
morbid craving to which this publicity ministers. 
Take the love-letters of Keats: they are not read 
merely with an unwholesome gloating over the 
secrets of a young man’s passion ; they are read with 
a genuine sympathy, because the story of Keats’s 
love is pathetic in itself, and because all love- 
letters, except those disclosed in breach of promise 
cases, touch us very nearly. With this fact in 
his mind, what was the biographer to do? Mr. 
Lang does not contend that the letters of Keats 
ought to have been deliberately ignored. He is com- 
pelled to suggest a compromise which seems to us 
fatal. “Keats did not mean his love-letters to be 
published. A biographer at this distance of time 
might read them and give his account of the general 
impression which they convey as to Keats's general 
health and mental condition.” But who would have 
been satisfied with that? We do not want the 
biographer’s general impression; we want to form 
our own impression of the original documents. Mr. 
Lang must surely see, on reflection, that if a biographer 
were to try this plan he would be promptly dis- 
credited. The compromise, in a word, is impossible. 
Either the letters of Keats ought to be suppressed, 
or they ought to be submitted to the general judg- 
ment. It is no more open to the biographer than to 
the historian to frame general impressions without 
full citation of authorities. 

Mr. Lang would impose another restriction on 
biography, which, we fear, is scarcely more practic- 
able. Why publish the diaries and correspondence 
of Cardinal Manning so soon after his death? 
“There is no absolute occasion for saying anything 
atallinahurry.” But in this casa the biographer 
held that the documents in question were essential 
to a proper understanding of the Cardinal's 
character. They excited violent resentment amongst 
people who took a very different view of that 
character; but if you are to withhold papers lest 
they should cause a storm, you may as well abandon 
the idea of writing any biography of a man 
who is tempest-tossed in death as much as in life. 
After all, the biographer must exercise his own dis- 
cretion or indiscretion. ‘Ten or twenty years hence,” 
he might say, “the diaries and correspondence of 
Manning would cause as great a commotion as they 
have caused now. What should I have gained—what 
would anybody have gained—by the temporary seclu- 
sion of papers which, in my judgment, show the 
Cardinal to have been even worthier of admiration 
than his contemporaries supposed”? Even if this 
view be mistaken, it has at least given us important 
material for a judgment of Manning; and it is 
difficult to see any advantage in the postponement 
of that satisfaction from this generation to the next. 
it is no more feasible to lay down a rule as to 
the proper season for biographical disclosures than 
to dower the biographer with infallible insight 
and propriety. He must not presume, as Mr. Lang 
justly says, that the public has “a right to know” 
this or that at the expense of the dead; but 
he must decide how much should be known for the 
sake of a sympathetic understanding of his subject. 
Here we are plunged at once into another sea of 


doubt. Who is to determine once for all what 
human failings in the dead will endear them to us, 
and what will excite unconquerable repulsion? Even 
in the extreme case of Carlyle and Froude, it may 
be admitted that Froude never expected his revela- 
tions to lower Carlyle permanently in the world’s 
esteem. They excited much obloquy at the time, 
and gave rise to a theory of Carlyle’s character, 
which, as Mr. Lang remarks, is fading away. It is 
probable that the world even now looks back on 
Carlyle’s private life with the sympathy that comes 
from intimate knowledge. If biography serves any 
high purpose at all, surely it isthat of charity. From 
the frailties of our wise men we learn tolerance. The 
errors of genius may be lamentable, but they console 
us for the imperfections of human nature. It is not 
only biographers who rush to extremes, who exhibit 
Carlyle in a posthumous penance, or spread a 
glamour of romance over the dubious morals of 
great poets. Was there ever a Jacobite who could 
meditate on the vices of Mary Stuart without 
flinging stones at Elizabeth? When the statue of 
Highland Mary is unveiled by a royal hand, how 
many of the spectators will feel misgivings about 
the liaisons of Burns? As Mr. Lang reminds us, 
“ absolute, actual, full-bodied truth is unattainable”; 
and, for that very reason, biography, while landing 
us in some moral paradoxes, makes us even more 
tender to the famous dead, whose secrets we know, 
than the sternest dictates of morality and justice 
would have been in their lives. 

And this raises the question whether, after all, 
the dead have much to complain of. Could they 
rise from the grave, these men and women whose 
deeds are still illuminated afresh by the quest for 
documentary evidence, would they be displeased by 
the unquenchable curiosity they have fed so long? 
Would Keats be indignant to find that his letters to 
Fanny Brawne have a host of sympathetic readers? 
Would the gentle Elia be confounded by the tears 
which have been shed over that picture of the 
brother and sister walking hand in hand to the 
gate of the asylum where Mary Lamb became the 
voluntary prisoner of a terrible malady? The 
risen dead would still be human; and how could 
many of them resist the natural vanity which would 
spring from the discovery that their private affairs 
had long been the wonder and the talk of a large pro- 
portion of intelligent mankind? Mr. Lang admits 
that he cannot stand some of the unexpurgated 
Pepys. Would that marvel of autobiographical 
candour be abashed to read his Diary in Mr. 
Wheatley’s edition? If it comes to that, would 
anybody be ashamed to meet Mr. Pepys and to 
lionise him in society ? We must think of all this 
when we talk of the rights of the dead; for what- 
ever injustice may have been done to them by the 
violation of their privacy is more than extenuated 
by the tremendous heritage of fame into which 
they would step, were they to burst their cerements 
and revisit the glimpses of the moon. 








THE OPENING OF THE CRICKET YEAR. 
—~oe—— 

HE hard wickets and the brilliant weather have 
enabled the cricketing season t> open under 
conditions exceptionally auspicious, and already the 
prowess exhibited by cricketers bids fair to make 
1896 a memorable year. The beginning of the 
county contests has produced some astonishing 
scores. The Australians have reappeared, and have 
already shown themselves worthy descendants of 
their predecessors here. And an unparalleled num- 
ber of “centuries” has distinguished the first week 
of the season. Among the counties Surrey has 
already proved herself at least as strong as ever, 
and, as if determined to obliterate the memory 








of her startling defeat by Leicestershire last 
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year, has opened the season with a_ single- 
innings’ victory over her last year’s conquerors, 
and has followed up that feat by two other single 
innings’ victories over Warwickshire and Essex too! 
So triumphant a career can perhaps hardly be ex- 
pected to continue, but the splendid Surrey batting, 
supported by admirable fielding and her consistently 
good play all round, thoroughly accounts for these 
signal successes, and will make it very difficult for any 
other county to take from Surrey the lead which she 
has gained. Next to these exploits of Surrey, and 
in some respects even ahead of them, come the 
achievements of the Yorkshire eleven, whose hard- 
won victory over Lancashire has been followed 
by an astonishing feat at Birmingham, where the 
northern county broke all records in their score 
of 887. When one reads of four men making centuries 
in a single innings, one begins to wonder where 
cricketing scores will stop. Even the great exploit 
of Lancashire last year and the records established 
in Australia have been eclipsed by this wonderful 
performance, which makes one look forward con- 
fidently to the day when a single side will make an 
innings of a thousand runs. Of the other counties, 
Somerset has shown that she is prepared to make a 
bid for the premiership this year, while Gloucester 
has as yet nothing to her credit, and the remaining 
competitors are backward in entering the lists. 
Rumours come that Northumberland and Cornwall 
are at last beginning to bestir themselves and to 
struggle into a cricketing existence. But the weak- 
ness hitherto exhibited by the counties admitted to 
the competition last year will make the authorities 
cautious in bestowing first-class rank on ambitious 
but unproved elevens. 

Among individual performances Abel's achieve- 
ments stand supreme. The wonderful record of Dr. 
Grace last year, when, in five innings in the month 
of May he made almost 900 runs, is not an easy 
thing to surpass, but Abel's batting in the first three 
matches won by Surrey, in which he scored respect- 
ively 136, 152, and 231, places him triumphantly at 
the head of the averages of the moment. Next to 
this comes Peel's magnificent innings of 210 not out, 
compiled in the famous match at Birmingham, with 
the help of such other “ centurions” as Lord Hawke, 
Wainwright, and Mr. F.S. Jackson. Lord Hawke's 
great score of 166 is especially welcome from 
a veteran cricketer, who, in his long service 
to the game has never yet made so long a score. 
Among the other centuries secured one falls to 
Gunn, another to Mr. Read, one each to Messrs. 
Palairet and Woods, the old Oxonians who are now 
doing such memorable work for Somerset, and no 
less than two to Mr. Bosworth Smith, an under- 
graduate at Magdalen, Oxford. The success of 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, coupled with that of Mr. F. G. 
H. Clayton and of Mr. G. H. Simpson in the recent 
Seniors’ Matches at the Universities, gives hope of 
some good scoring when Oxford and Cambridge 
come to try conclusions at Lord’s. But all the 
details of these fine innings we cannot give. The 
bowlers, on the other hand, have as yet had little 
opportunity of distinction. The most remarkable 
bowling feat has been accomplished by Richardson, 
of Surrey, whose successes last week included 
23 wickets captured for .238 runs, 12 wickets 
taken, in one match alone, and the dismissal 
of three well-known Leicestershire batsmen 
with three successive balls. A still more famous 
cricketer, Dr. Grace, whose batting so far has 
not quite shown the quality which delighted all 
the world last spring, also revindicated his claim 
last week to be considered among the best bowlers 
of the day, when he took 10 wickets for Gloucester 
against Somerset at a cost of only 82 runs. But 
beyond these incidents there have been few 
triumphs with the ball. At the Universities, un- 
happily, no great new bowler has appeared, and 
among the counties the weak bowling of Warwick- 
shire is largely responsible for the astonishing scores 
of the Yorkshire and Surrey elevens. 





Meanwhile the arrival of the Australian cricketers 
has given a fresh stimulus to the public interest, and 
their appearance in the field at Sheffield Park has 
eclipsed in importance the other events of the week. 
For all lovers of cricket these visits of the great 
Colonial elevens, with the national sympathies they 
rouse and the superb exhibitions of play which they 
have so frequently afforded, have a never-failing 
charm, and the names of the present team—though 
only four of them have played on English grounds 
before, and though only two of them, Mr. H. Trott 
and Mr. G. Giffen, are as yet thoroughly familiar in this 
country—are to those who know anything of Austra- 
lian records sufficient guarantee of the skill they 
possess. The matchat Sheffield Park this week, though 
not sensational, is enough to show that the reputation 
of Australia is not likely to suffer in their hands. 
Ever since the first Australian eleven appeared in 
England in 1878, and by their magnificent fielding 
and singular power of winning a losing game won 
the hearts of all beholders, there has clung to 
matches with Australian teams that element of 
glorious uncertainty which spectators love. No one 
who witnessed the fearful bowling feats of Mr. 
Spofforth and the splendid batting triumphs of 
Messrs. Giffen, Murdoch, Bonnor, and many another 
hero of the bat, could grudge them the praises that 
they won. No one who was present at the extra- 
ordinary match played at the Oval in August, 1882, 
when England went in with 85 to get to win, made 51 
for the loss of three wickets, and then saw her greatest 
bats bowled down like ninepins by Mr. Spofforth 
and Mr. Boyle, and her representatives defeated by 
seven runs, will forget the excitement which that 
battle of giants caused. We cannot wish the present 
team any better, in this the ninth Australian tour, 
than that they may rival the prowess of their 
famous predecessors. If they do that, they will add 
immensely to the popularity of cricket here, and 
will contribute most materially to the success of a 
season which at present promises to be as brilliant 
as any that we have lately seen. 








THE OPERA. 
—-- ee —— 

HE Royal Opera opened on Monday night with 

a brilliant performance of Gounod’s Romeo 

and Juliet ; which has driven all previous set- 
tings of the famous love-story out of the field, 
just as in the early part of the century Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville eclipsed all previous operatic 
versions of Beaumarchais’ celebrated comedy. The 
taste and fashion of the day may count for some- 
thing in the matter, but the genius of Gounod is 
the chief factor in the case; and Madame Eames, 
equally with M. Jean de Reszke, owes a debt of 
gratitude to the composer, who, while treating 
his subjectin truly dramatic style, has not forgotten 
to provide his leading singers with abundant oppor- 
tunities of displaying their talent as vocalists. 
Romeo and Juliet has always been a favourite 
theme with the composer of dramatic music; and 
some half century or more ago Pasta, Malibran, 
and in due time Johanna Wagner (niece of the great 
Richard), all loved to appear as Romeo—the 
one important part in the work as treated by 
Zingarelli, Bellini, Vacini, and others. Why poor 
Juliet should have been so sadly neglected for 
the greater glory of Romeo it is hard to 
understand. The composers of operatic Fausts who 
preceded Goethe could do nothing with the 
character of Margaret, because Margaret, until 
Goethe invented her, had no existence in the 
traditional Faust story. Juliet ought surely to 
have appealed to every musician who thought him- 
self capable of setting to music the tale of the 
lovers of Verona. She was destined, however, 


until Gounod took her up to be treated merely as 
a lay figure; something for Romeo to make love to 
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and rave about. Now, on the other hand, she is as 
important as Romeo himself; perhaps more so. She 
has certainly more to sing; for besides taking her 
full share in endless duets, she has in her part the 
brilliant waltz of the ball in the Capulet’s Palace 
and the tragic scene of the sleeping draught. Romeo, 
on the other hand, though he is almost always on 
the stage, and seems constantly to be singing, has 
very little solo music assigned to him, apart, of 
course, from the four beautiful and very beautifully- 
developed duets. 

The various parts could not have been better sung 
than they were on Monday ; and though there were, 
of course, leading characters, it can scarcely be said 
that in the wonderfully strong cast there were 
leading singers, all of them being of the very first 
rank. 

If M. Jean de Reszke and Madame Eames repre- 
sented Romeo and Juliet in perfect style, there was 
absolutely no inferiority, as regards artistic pre- 
sentment, in M. Plancon’s impersonation of the 
Friar or in M. Castelmary’s of the old Capulet. The 
duets, in such very different styles—the courting 
duet of the ball-room, the love duet of the balcony 
scene, the passionate duet preceding Romeo's de- 
parture, and the tragic duet of the tomb—were all 
sung with the proper shade of feeling, from the tone of 
light-hearted pleasantry io the first scene to that of 
grief and despair in the last. It must be mentioned, 
moreover, to the account of Madame Eames, that her 
waltz solo was applauded and encored; also, that 
Miss Hudlestone made a decided mark in the bright 
little “Song of the Sword,” assigned to Stefano the 
page. 

In the duet of the last act Gounod’s excellent 
librettists, MM. Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, 
without, perhaps, being aware of it themselves, de- 
part from Shakespeare's play and, in seeking a 
situation for a final duet, find a new and very 
powerful dramatic situation. In the original tale 
Juliet wakes up just after Romeo has swallowed 
poison ; a point which Shakespeare, following a 
faulty translation of the tale, misses, but which 
Gounod's librettists, and Gounod himself, have for- 
tunately re-introduced. 

French, German, and Italian are the languages 
in which the works performed at the Royal Opera 
have hitherto been given; and the representation of 
Hansel and Gretel in English possessed particular 
interest as showing that from Sir Augustus Harris's 
truly cosmopolitan enterprise the language of the 
country is by no means excluded. Humperdinck’s 
charming little opera is played much as it was at 
Drury Lane, but with a still stronger distribution of 
characters. Miss Erba and Miss Hudlestone still 
play the parts of Hansel and of Gretel, and the 
cast, moreover, includes Miss Lilian Tree, Miss 
Bauermeister, and Mr. Bispham. 

On Wednesday evening two new singers appeared 
in Donizetti's somewhat antiquated opera, La 
Favorite—or La Favorita, as it has been more 
generally called since it passed from France into 
Italy and from the French into the Italian language. 
The supreme importance of a good libretto is 
shown by the fact that Donizetti's La Favorite, 
based as it is on a really fine dramatic subject, still 
keeps the stage; whereas his other serious operas 
have all disappeared. Signor Cremonini, who 
undertook the part of Fernando, has a very 
beautiful voice, though wanting a little in 
purity. There were signs, now and then, of 
huskiness; and the organ is a little wanting in tone. 
Bat no vocalist now on the operatic stage sings 
with finer expression, and there is a simplicity in 
his style which is not by any means without charm. 
Perhaps, however, his greatest merit of all is his 
perfect enunciation. Mme. Mantelli, the Leonora 
of the evening, has a rich contralto or mezzo- 
soprano voice, and she sings with much dramatic 
feeling. Both singers were at their best in the 
last act, and especially in the passionate duet which 
brings the opera to so dramatic a conclusion. The 








part of the King was undertaken by Signor Ancona, 
who sang with true expression the beautiful air, 
“Pour tant d’amour.” The audience did not seem 
disposed to give even a chance to this opera of fifty 
years ago, which contains beautiful things, but is not 
beautiful from beginning to end, as is (for example) 
Lohengrin. 








THE DRAMA, 


“Kina Henry IV.: Part I.”—‘A MatcH-MAKER 


WwW". the exception of a very creditable per 

formance by the Irving Dramatic Club a 
year or two ago, the Haymarket revival of King 
Henry IV.is the only one the present generation 
of London playgoers has seen. The essential dif- 
ference between the modern and the Elizabethan 
stage—the difference between an art of scenic re- 
presentation in perspective within a picture-frame 
and an art of rhetoric “on the flat”—is against 
successful revivals of Shakespearean chronicle-plays. 
Even in the severely-pruned version at the Hay- 
market there are no less than seventeen scenes in 
King Henry IV.; the curtain is down every few 
minutes; we are hurried hither and thither—from 
the Palace to the Boar's Head and back again, thence 
to Bangor or Coventry or Shrewsbury. The result 
is mental confusion. For there is no particular 
reason why this scene should follow that: the two 
subjects—the Falstaff subject and the rebellion sub- 
ject—are not interdependent ; you might collect the 
ecenes allotted to each to make a couple of separate 
plays. The essential feature of a satisfactory 
modern drama, inevitability,is absent. The situations 
do not grow out of one another by any recognisable 
law; they are merely successive shakes of the 
kaleidoscope, and you have to take each on its 
merits, without reference to what goes before or 
after. 

There is considerable surplusage. We are set on 
trails which lead to nothing. The King begins by 
telling us he had intended equipping an expedition 
for the Holy Land—a sheer irrelevance. There is 
much talk of people we never see—Mordake, Earl of 
Fife, the Archbishop of York, and others. If a 
battle is mentioned, we have a minute inventory of 
the prisoners. The rebels divide up the map of 
England and quarrel over the boundaries—abso- 
lutely nothing comes of it. The Royalists make 
elaborate preparations to meet at Bridgenorth—but 
do not in the play. That is to say, Shakespeare has 
thrown in whole lumps of Hale and Holinshed, on 
the principle, apparently, that a recorded fact is 
“good enough” to mention, merely because it is a 
fact, and whether it helps his story or not. The 
effect of these superfluous details, however, is to 
heighten the illusion of truth. You instinctively 
conclude that a man cannot have been at the pains 
to invent matter so obviously foreign to his purpose. 
Defoe knew the value of this surplusage and made 
the most of it. Some of Shakespeare’s incidents 
seem thrown in out of sheer riotous fertility of 
invention: the episode of Sir Walter Blunt's as- 
sumption of the King’s surcoat, for instance, and 
consequent death at the hand of Douglas, and, for 
another instance, the King’s generous offer to the 
rebels, with Worcester’s treacherous concealment 
of it. 

Then, as was invariably the case on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, when the playwright sees the chance 
for a good bit of rhetoric, he seizes it, whether the 
speech is strictly appropriate to the character or 
not. When Hotspur gives his sixty lines of sar- 
castic description of 


.... @ certain lord, neat, and trimly dress‘d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom, 


when Falstaff moralises upon honour, Hotspur and 
Falstaff are talking not so much like themselves as 
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like Shakespeare—just as Sheridan's lackeys talk 
not like lackeys but like Sheridan. 

All this, of course, is at once explained by the 
consideration that the Elizabethan drama was rather 
an art of rhetoric than an art of imitation. And 
yet, though the pattern of Henry JV. does not 
imitate the pattern of life, the resulting impression 
is one of life itself. All the people are so tre- 
mendously vigorous; such splendidly instinctive 
animals! The play becomes a glorification of the 
will to live. Hotspur and the King and Prince Hal 
and Falstaff himself are charged with electricity. 
If you rubbed them in the dark there would be a 
shower of sparks. In this comparatively answmic 
and neurasthenic age one feels, at a performance of 
Henry IV., as though one had strayed among a 
tribe of healthy, swaggering, shouting, rather blood- 
thirsty savages. The women, you may note Lady 
Percy and Lady Mortimer, are absolute animals, 
pouting and scolding and caressing. They are not 
so much wives as squaws. It was very curious to 
see Mrs. Tree, a modern highly complex woman, 
with all the weight of modern “culture” upon her, 
playing the extremely simple, untutored, unidea’d 
Lady Percy. A Lady Percy could not have 
imagined a Mrs. Tree to save her life. 

The best thing in the present revival is Mr. Lewis 
Waller's Hotspur. When ranting and roaring are 
to be done, Mr. Waller is not afraid, as so many 
contemporary actors would be afraid, to put the 
loud pedal down; what is of more importance, he 
brings out the humour of the part. Thus nothing 
could be more delightful than Hotspur’s “ chaff "— 
there is no other word—of his over-inquisitive Kate. 
And he looks every inch a gallant soldier. Mr. 
William Mollison, a provincial actor, plays the King 
with dignity and delivers his long speeches with an 
orotund delivery which is in the best Shakespearian 
tradition. Mr. Holman Clark's Glendower and Mr. 
Lionel Brough’s Bardolph are capital studies. Mr. 
Frank Gillmore hardly carries enough metal for 
Prince Hal. Of Mr. Tree’s Falstaff I desire to speak 
respectfully ; it is better, a thousand times better, 
to be an imperfect Falstaff than a perfect Svengali. 
That Mr. Tree’s Falstaff is imperfect goes almost 
without saying. Think of the breadth of style the 
part demands—the unctuousness, the large and 
liberal air, the gusto. Mr. Tree has many fine 
qualities as an actor, but not exactly these. He 
does wonderfully well—for a man who is presenting 
a temperament not his own; his make-up is excel- 
lent, and he has even contrived to fatten up his voice 
for the occasion. Falstaff the tun of man, Falstaff 
the tavern-sot, Falstaff the unblushing coward, Fal- 
staff the magnificent liar, he gives us; but Falstaff 
the philosopher and critic of life, Falstaff the mouth- 
piece of Shakespeare, he does not, I think, quite give 
us. It may be that Falstaff is an unactable part; I 
have sometimes suspected it. Butif Mr. Tree's Falstaff 
fails to satisfy the imagination, it is, at any rate, a 
performance very creditable to the actor. The play 
has been carefully put on the stage, and two 
“tableaux” of the Battle of Shrewsbury show that 
the “living pictures” of the music-halls have not 
been without their influence on the legitimate 
drama. 

Two clever ladies, Miss Clo Graves and Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, have written a play for the 
Shaftesbury which is just the sort of play one 
would expect two clever ladies to write. Naturally, 
they have none of the illusions about their sex 
which are bound to beset the cleverest of men, and 
they present to us a little society of women at a 
country house with woman from a man’s point of 
view entirely eliminated. Love and marriage fill 
these women’s thoughts to the exclusion of every 
other subject; they are absolutely shameless in the 
pursuit of man, and show one another the seamy 
side of their characters and their “pads” of false 
hair with perfect callousness. Man exists in this 
play not as a determining factor, but as something 
to be humoured, cajoled, hunted down, or laughed 





at. Schoolgirls behave with the “ knowing” effron- 
tery of M. Marcel Prévost’s demi-vierges ; there are 
some queer jokes about bedroom candles; there is 
a universal tendency to tantrums and incipient 
hysteria—in short, the whole piece reeks of the 
odeur de femme. What little plot A Match-Maker 
has is extremely silly, but the pictures of fashionable 
country-house life show the minute observation of 
detail which is second nature to clever women, and 
the whole affair is very “smart.” If life consisted 
of nothing but externals, and a series of variations 
on the theme of “a way of a man with a maid,” 
why, then, Miss Clo Graves and Miss Gertrude 
Kingston would be dramatists. Bat I must not be 
ungallant. They have a keen sense of fun, and give 
us a lively entertainment, though it is not exactly a 
play. Miss Beatrice Ferrar and Miss Nina Bouci- 
cault have the best parts, and make the most of 


them. A. B. W. 





LORD SALISBURY’S STATESMANSHIP. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, May 9th. 


ORD SALISBURY ’S speech before the Primrose 
4 League has made a very unfavourable impres- 
sion here, except at the Palace, where his faith in 
the Sultan and his explanation of the massacres 
as the natural result of fanaticism stirred up by 
the Liberal Government of England gives satis- 
faction. It is not simply that it was facetious and 
was received with repeated “laughter and cheers,” 
while we here have not yet learned to laugh at the 
reign of death, desolation, and fanaticism in Anatolia ; 
but, more than this, it seems to us inane and un- 
worthy of a great statesman. He repudiates all 
moral responsibility for this great crime, and assumes 
as self-evident the principle that political expediency 
is the only rule of action for a statesman. For the 
sake of continuity in foreign policy he “exhorted” 
the Sultan, and he joined in a European concert to 
do nothing. To suppose that he could go further 
was “obviously absurd ”"—first, because he could 
not fight all Europe; second, because his ships could 
not cross the Taurus Mountains. This is balderdash 
and nothing else. There was no occasion to send 
ships over the Taurus Mountains; the difficulty was 
at Constantinople, and if the British fleet had come 
here last October there would have been far less 
danger of a European war than there is to-day. 

But this side of the question I do not care to 
discuss again. The real reason why Lord Salisbury 
did not use force was that in his view no British 
interest was at stake. He has not hesitated since 
October to defy Germany, France, and the United 
States, at the risk of bringing on universal war. 
He was not afraid of Turkey or afraid of a European 
war when he washed his hands of all responsibility 
for the Armenians and took refuge in a European 
concert. I believe that he never made a greater 
political blunder than when he {did this, but that is 
another question. What he did deliberately and 
intentionally was to decide that England ought not 
to run any risks or make any sacrifices for anything 
but political and commercial interests; that right 
and duty were things of secondary importance; that 
neither Christianity nor Humanity had any claims 
which might require England to sacrifice men and 
money to meet them. And this is what he assumes 
as self-evident in this speech. If all England were 
to accept this principle as self-evident with cheers 
and laughter, as the Primrose League appears to 
have done, it would be a greater calamity for the 
Empire and the world than a European war. I 
believe that the failure of England last year to 
sacrifice her selfish interests and meet the call of 
duty was a greater moral loss to the world than the 
destruction of the Armenians. I do not mean that 
England is more blameworthy than other Powers. She 
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recognised her duty and would have been glad to do 
it, if it had not involved serious risks and expense; but 
Russia, France, and Germany deliberately sacrificed 
the Armenians to their own selfish political interests. 
They took an active part in protecting the Sultan 
while he was destroying his Christian subjects, and 
the responsibility rests first of all upon them. That 
this great crime has been a blot upon our European 
civilisation has been generally acknowledged, but is 
it not more than this? Isit not a mark of degenera- 
tion? When it looked as though England was about 
to take the risk ani intervene in Tarkey the world 
could not believe that she was actuated only by a 
sense of duty and justice; all Europe was certain 
that she had some secret, selfish end in view, and 
this because our civilisation no longer recognises 
religious and moral considerations as _ practical 
motives in international affairs. This is not the 
place to moralise over this state of things, but it 
is a fact that if England had had the moral courage 
to do her duty last year she would not only have saved 
the Armenians, but also have strengthened all that 
is generous, chivalrous, and Christian in her own 
civilisation, and set an example to the world which 
would have checked the progress of pagan egotism 
in Europe and America. Hand-to-mouth diplomacy 
may not concern itself with those great moral forces 
which are working out the destiny of the world for 
good or evil, but that a great English statesman 
should think them of no account and speak lightly 
of such a failure as this is very discouraging for 
those who are trying to believe that our civilisation 
is still Christian, that though the revelation of 
history teaches us to expect retribution for national 
sins and the blind worship of Mammon, yet that 
through storm and conflict we are to rise to some- 
thing better than we have yet achieved. 

The one reassuring fact is that the people of 
Great Britain took a very different view of their 
duty and responsibility in this case. Even with 
their imperfect knowledge of what was going on in 
Turkey, they saw their duty and would have sup- 
ported the Government even in a declaration of war. 
It was not a question of party or creed; and now, 
although they do not talk about it so much, is it not 
true of all classes that the burden of this failure 
rests more heavily upon their consciences than it 
did three months ago? The fact that Lord Salis- 
bury should have felt it necessary, at this time, to 
apologise to the Primrose League for his inaction is 
evidence of this. 

The feeling in France, Germany and Switzerland 
is certainly much stronger than it was a few months 
ago, and the French Embassy here feels the change. 
It is once more assisting and defending the rights of 
the Catholics, and has demanded a large indemnity 
for their losses. Perhaps one reason for the growing 
intensity of feeling in England and on the Continent 
is the fact that the destruction of the Armenians is 
still going on. The hundred thousand killed and 
forced to become Moslems might be forgotten, but 
the hundreds of thousands who are now daily cry- 
ing to Heaven to put an end to their unspeakable 
sufferings and the brutes who, in the name of Islam, 
are treading them under foot, are not so easily put 
out of mind. If another crisis should come this 
summer the people will make their voices heard on 
the Continent as well as in England. 

I trust that the reports of Consul Fitzmaurice on 
Binjuti Corfa and Adiaman will be published in 
London in full. The story of Corfa is more terrible 
than any that has been told. There are places 
in the Interior where the people are timidly 
beginning to cultivate their fields—but in general 
the latest reports are as hopeless as ever, and there 
is nothing but evil to be expected here. The dis- 
organisation of the Governments is complete. The 
Palace camarilla under Izzet Bey is the only power 
here, and the Ambassadors are in despair at the 
fantastic tricks which it plays—while the treasury 
is empty, business at a standstill, and the country 
threatened with famine. The reports from the 





region of Zeitun are specially bad. The Sultan re- 
pudiates the promises he made to the Powers, and 
the people are dying of pestilence and hunger— 
hundreds every day. One of the Consuls who has 
just left Zeitun expresses the opinion that within 
a short time there will not be left a single Zeitun 
man alive to tell the story of their gallant defence 
and their misplaced confidence in the European 
Powers. 








THE CAPTAIN. 





HERE is one captain that commands, 

And never but to victory : 

“The counsel of thy heart it stands, 

No man so faithful unto thee.” 
Though seven sentries watch the wall, 
And all thy pulses leap at call, 
He is thine ark and arsenal, 
Thine armour and artillery. 


Yea, while the cloakéd senses tramp 
At midnight with a deep “ All's well!” 
He lists the sappers in the camp 
Beleaguering thy citadel: 
Invisible he tries the guns, 
And leaning o’er the bastions 
Diseerns the tented legions, 
Earthwork and trench and parallel, 


O man! in vain they creep, and mine. 
Thy ramp remains inviolate: 
But if by folly or design 
Thou drive this friend to abdicate, 
A broken pole, a trodden keep, 
The standard of thy soul shall weep, 
And all her trophies lie a heap 
That owls and satyrs desecrate. 








A LITERARY CAUSER&E. 





Tue PATHETIC FALLACY AND Its CONVERSE, 


F I have been referring pretty often of late to 
| certain recent experiments in Celtic fiction, my 
justification is that they raise a number of old and 
perennially interesting questions in a fresh and 
taking manner. The gibe about “ discovering a new 
genius once a month” may be risked with a light 
heart. Miss Fiona Macleod and Mr. Neil Munro, 
whether they have genius or merely uncommon 
talent, are no “darlings” of mine. And the sneer 
at the modern critic’s alertness to the scent of a 
new “ movement” may carry some sting if it can be 
proved that his alertness has over-reached itself 
and no movement really exists; but suffers (may I 
suggest ?) stultification when the sneerer straight- 
way proceeds not only to admit the existence of the 
“movement” but to discuss it with all solemnity. 
“Land in your eye!” said the mate in Dana’s story. 
We have every right to laugh at the eager critic 
who discovers land which is literally “all in his 
eye”: but when it turns out to be genuine land, 
and you make it, and are walking about on it and 
examining its vegetation, your joke against the 
look-out man is not easily differentiated from pure 
and simple bétise. 


Movement or no movement, however, the work 
of these young writers has vitality for me because it 
calls out for discussion and review a number of the 
unsettled questions of the literary art. The question 
of Euphuism was one ; another is the question of the 
Pathetic Fallacy (as it has been labelled) and its con- 
verse—or, to state it more largely, the question, 
How far is it permissible in poetry or prose-fiction 
to correlate “natural phenomena” with the phases 
of human feeling ? 
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This correlation may obviously be worked in two 
ways. (1) We may (with or without personifica- 
tion) put human feeling into natural phenomena, as 
Tennyson put it, for instance— 


* There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-tlower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near’; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late’; 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear’ ; 
And the lily whispers, ‘1 wait’” 


—or as Miss Macleod puts it (to take an instance out 
of hundreds) in her description of a tempest— 


“In the tragic silence of the forest and the moorland, the 


pulse of the earth beat slowly, heavily. A suffocating grip was 
at the brown heart. 

* But the moment the hill-wind dashed through the swaying 
rowans and beeches, and leaped into the forest, a hurricane of 


erties arose. Every tree called to its neighbour; each pine 
shouted, sereamed, moaned, or chanted a wild song; the more 
ancient lifted a deep voice, mocking and defiant. For now they 
knew what was coming.” 


But this mode of correlation (the Pathetic Fallacy, 
if you choose to call it so) has, of course, its converse. 
(2) We may so work the phenomena of Nature into 
human feeling as to make them part and parcel of 
that feeling, and give our men and women what I 
may call a passion of Nature. It is this passion of 
Nature that Mr. Munro's “ Lost Pibroch”’ sets stirring 
in the hearts of the people of Half-Town: and this 
again, reduced to something like precision, which lies 
at the root of Miss Macleod’s grisly story of “ The 
Dan-nan-ron.” Now, having drawn the distinction 
between the two methods of correlation, I remove it 
as useless: for the two are,in fact, but obverse and 
reverse of that same sympathy with Nature, that 
same communion, which is characteristic of all Celtic 
writing from the days of Amergin— 


“T am the wind that breathes upon the sea, 
I am the wave of the ocean, 
I am the murmur of the billows, 
I am the ox of the seven combats .. .” 


—and so forth. And these later writers will often 
flash both sides of the shield on you in one and the 
same sentence. 


Blackwood's critic has pointed out that this 
correlation is far more characteristic of Miss Macleod 
than of Mr. Munro: 


“. .. the whole orchestra of Nature is attuned by her to har- 
monise with the moods of her characters. Are they, in an 
unguarded moment, moderately cheerful? The sun shines, and 
the birds and beasts rejoice. Are they, as their habit is, 
plunged in gloom? Instantly, to keep them company, the face 
of heaven is overclouded. Are their bosoms torn by the 
unspeakable conflict of the passions? The sky forthwith 
darts out its lightnings and bellows in thunder.” ~ 


The artifice (the critic allows) is legitimate enough, 
and has been sufficiently approved by the example 
of many great writers ; but should be used sparingly, 
on pain of ceasing to be impressive : 


“and for our own part the single occasion in the whole range of 
English fiction which remains indelibly impressed upon our 
mind as ons in which the conduct of the elements is inextricably 
blended with the affairs of men, is when we sit with Harry 
Bertram and Dinmont in the jail, and hear the full tide dashing 
hoarse, in a ‘multitadinous complication of waves’ upon the 
shore at Portanferry.” 


Undoubtedly the artifice has been used by many 
great writers. In Shakespeare alone the storm in 
Macbeth and the starlit night in Brutus’ orchard 
are notable examples. The most elaborate instance 
of it, however, that occurs to me just now, is the 
murder business and flight of Jonas in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” That stands out as Dickens’ “record” 
in the correlation of inanimate Nature with human 
sentiment, though the same novel contains two or 
three bold experiments of the kind. And I think 
that, for ail his pluck, we are conscious of the 





artifice in the case of Dickens as we are not conscious 
of it in the case of Shakespeare. 


But in the case of these Celtic writers are we 
right in considering the correlation as an “artifice” 
at all? Tor my part, I do not believe we are. Few 
people, even of pure Anglo-Saxon birth, would sub- 
scribe, I apprehend, to Dr. Johnson's opinion that 
town or country, rain or sunshine, have next to no 
effect upon man’s sentiments or the current of his 
thoughts. Surely I do not at once proclaim myself 
a Celt when I say that I find it impossible to be 
comfortable either in mind or body while the wind 
blows, as it does at present, from the east ; still less 
when I say that the odds on my feeling happy are 
appreciably greater on asunny day than on a gloomy 
one, in a place of wide prospect than in a narrow 
street, and soon. To a certain extent all men rely 
on Nature for their moods, and in the face of his 
poetry and the known conditions of his past, the 
Celt must be credited with this dependence in an 
altogether extraordinary degree. And when in his 
writings he assents or implies that dependence, 
that it happens to be unusual does not justify you 
in proclaiming it artificial. You cannot dismiss as 
“artifice” a characteristic you will find on almost 
every one of the 372 pages of “Lyra Celtica.” 
Though not to you, it may still be natural to some 
men to feel themselves so nearly at one with the 
natural elements as to believe their joys and sorrows 
are a part of Nature's joys and sorrows and to be 
incapable of dissociating them from Nature's. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


SWIFT IN IRELAND. 
Swirt mn Ireranp. By Richard Asshe King, M.A. Londen: 


T. Fisher Unwin. 


N ‘R. ASSHE KING has named his book very 

modestly. It is, indeed, the story of Swift’s life 
and his doings, political and personal, in Ireland ; but 
it is also something more. It is an attempt—and, as 
it seems to us, a very successful attempt—to read the 
whole riddle of Swift's life and character. Mr. King 
points out, to begin with, that Swift was in no sense 
whatever—except by the mere accident of birth— 
anIrishman. He was a pure-blooded Englishman on 
both sides cf kis family. ‘“ Indeed,” says Mr. King, 
‘‘a man less Irish in blood, character, temperament, 
and sympathy it would be hard to point to in Irish 
history.” How, then, did it come about that Swift 
should be always regarded as almost a typical Irish 
patriot? When Grattan addressed for the first 
time the independent Irish Parliament, he appealed 
to the “spirit of Swift” to consecrate the event. 
Yet Swift began by a thorough detestation of 
Ireland. Moreover, as Mr. King truly says, when he 
spoke of Ireland, he spoke only of the Ireland of the 
Pale. In other words, when he regarded himself as 
settled down to Irish work, he only thought of that 
part of Ireland which was peopled by English 
colonists and their descendants. Yet it is quite 
certain that, to quote Mr. King’s words, “ un-Irish or 
even anti-Irish as Swift was by blood, sympathy, 
character, and temperament, Ireland owes him as 
deep a debt of gratitude for the motives of his 
immense services to her as for those services them- 
selves.” No doubt his growing sympathy with the 
national grievances of Ireland began with his hatred 
of the Whigs. His hatred, then, of the Whigs 
led him on to discover the faults in their govern- 
ment of Ireland ; and it is only just to say of Swift, 
as Macaulay said of Burke, that the thought of 
human oppression made Swift's blood boil in his 
veins. He felt in the beginning towards the native 
Irish very much as the official of an English Govern- 
ment of our day might feel towards some savage 
tribe whom he had been sent out to keep in order. 
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Suppose such an official had discovered, in the course 
of his practical experience, that the natives of the 
region he was appointed to govern had been system- 
atically misruled and cruelly oppressed for many years 
—is it not likely that, if he were a just and humane 
map, he would have felt keen anger at the mal- 
treatment of these poor creatures whom, in them- 
selves, he despised, and would at last have stood up 
as their public defender and protector ? 

This was certainly what happened in Swift's 
case. That “ fierce indignation,’ which he has him- 
self described in his self-prepared epitaph, flamed up 
at the sight of the countless injustices done to the 
Irish people, and thus he became the recognised 
champion and defender of Ireland against her 
oppressors. There is nothing whatever inconsistent 
in all this; and only the shallowest criticism can 
even pretend to believe that Swift's strong champion- 
ship of the native Irish population came merely out 
of a revengeful, malignant desire to injure his Whig 
enemies. It was not that he loved the Irish people, 
but it was that his heart and soul detested 
oppression in any shape, and he could not choose 
but become Ireland's defender. Mr. King does full 
justice to Swift’s real beneficence and tenderness of 
heart. Mr. King asks, “ What is all this fury against 
oppression and corruption and injustice but inverted 
love of fair and pure and just dealing?” Mr. King 
supplies the answer himself. “It is nothing else.” 
Swift was a man born with an extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness of nature, physical and mental. Perhaps the 
taint of insanity in his blood was accountable for 
most or all of that hyper-sensitiveness. Some of 
Swift’s most unpleasant poems are those which 
rebuke and satirise and revile the want of personal 
and physical cleanliness, so common even among the 
higher classes in his time. In this sense, Swift was 
born a long way in advance of his season. He ought 
to have lived in the days when the morning tub 
was neither a luxury nor a penance, but simply a 
necessity to every civilised life. Swift had an 
almost morbid love of personal cleanliness. He 
washed his hands a great many times a day, and 
whenever he washed his hands he washed his feet 
also. His soul revolted against the dirty habits of 
his time, and he let off his anger in verse which is 
now abominable to read. This is only one more 
illustration of the man’s extraordinary ways, but it 
certainly does throw some light on his whole nature 
and character. Undoubtedly he had immense cap- 
acity for love. Even Thackeray admits that one 
who drew so much love towards him must have had 
love to give out in return. Swift was very generous 
with his money. In his later years he lived on a 
third of his income, gave a third away, and saved a 
third for posthumous charity. Dr. Johnson spoke 
contemptuously of Swift's love for a shilling. But, 
as Mr. King shows, what Swift loved was not a 
shilling, but that which Burns calls “the glorious 
privilege of being independent.” Swift had a 
passion for independence as he had for physical 
cleanliness, and during a great part of his life he had 
but avery smallincome. Only the strictest economy 
therefore could have enabled him to secure the in- 
dependence which he adored, and to practise the 
little charities which were a need of his existence. 
Mr. King goes, of course, at some length into what 
is called the “ mystery” of Swift's life; that is, his 
relations with Stella and Vanessa and Varina. If 
anything can be made clear by Swift’s letters and 
poems, it is that Swift was not in love with Vanessa, 
and never professed to be, and was always trying to 
discourage her advances without wounding her self- 
pride. In the same way we confess that, for ourselves, 
we never could find in his letters any profession of 
passionate love—that is, of lover-like love—even for 
Stella. That he was warmly attached to her, 
tenderly and devotedly attached to her, seems to 
us to be wholly beyond question. We quite agree 
with Mr. King when he says, “I do not envy the 
man who is untouched by the infantile prattle of 


‘The Journal’ to Stella—written in the intervals | 





of his dictating the policy of England at home and 
abroad ; or who is unmoved by the white-hot agony 
of his anxiety during her illness, or his anguish after 
her death?” 

Mr. King thinks—and we think with him—that an 
adequate explanation of Swift's reluctance to marry 
is to be found in “the two horrors which haunted 
Swift's life: horror of poverty and dependence in 
his youth, and horror of impending madness in his 
manhood.” This latter horror had impressed itself 
cruelly on him about the time when his income 
became such as to enable him to support a wife. 
Then it was revealed to him that he was destined 
to end his days in madness. As Mr. King says,“ The 
increase in the violence of the attacks of the con- 
genital disease (Labyrinthine vertigo), which caused 
not only dizziness and deafness, but intolerable 
agony; and these epileptic seizures, which did at 
last produce paralysis of the brain, warned Swift of 
his ever-impending doom.” “From this came,” says 
Mr. King, “ I have no doubt at all, his horror of any 
marriage not purely formal.” We, too, have no 
doubt upon the subject. There is, as we believe, no 
further mystery to be got at. 

The political part of this book is as interesting 
as the chapters which deal with Swift's private life 
and character. The whole story of the Drapier’s 
Letters will be found fascinating even by readers 
who have no particular concern with Irish politics, 
or, indeed, with the politics of any country. Mr. 
Gladstone once spoke of the immense effect created 
by these immortal letters as due to the “ witchery ” 
of Swift's style, which caused something like an 
outburst of national frenzy. But there was some- 
thing more than the witchery of Swift's style to 
inspire such a widespread emotion. Anyone who 
reads the letters with impartial mind will see that 
Drapier’'s influence lay mainly in the fact that 
he seized Wood and his halfpence and his patent, 
and the bribe by which the patent was bought, as 
a crowning illustration of the injustice of the whole 
system of government which had existed through 
many generations in Ireland. Mr. King has com- 
pressed into a very small volume much practical 
information, much matter for study and for 
reflection. 


A HISTORIC DRAMA, 


LECTURES ON THE CouNcIL OF TRENT. Delivered at Ox- 
ford, 1892-5, by James Anthony Froude, late Regius 
Professor of Modern History. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


To review a posthumous work is never a simple, and 
seldom a grateful, task. What an author writes he 
does not always intend to publish, and it is so easy 
to be unjust to the dead when words he never de- 
signed for the press lie before us in black on white. 
And while it is certain that Mr. Froude meant to 
publish the material used in these lectures, yet his 
revision would have added touches and features 
that can ill be spared. The difficulty of the reviewer 
is increased in this case by the absence of all refer- 
ences and the consequent impossibility of checking, 
in certain important points, the writer by an im- 
mediate appeal to his sources. For we may not 
forget that carefulness in the use of his sources, and 
in the sources he used, was never a distinguishing 
virtue of the late Professor I'roude. He was, too, a 
man to whom absolute judgments came, as it were, 
by nature. He had a caustic tongue, and a still 
more caustic pen, and he dearly loved to depict the 
thing he hated in some person or character he did 
not love. Abstract principles or doctrines he cared 
little for, but he could handle and describe the men 
who were their concrete impersonation with the fond 
skill of a master artist. His graphic pen naturally 
ran into portraiture; and though the portrait was 
seldom quite faithful to the original, it was yet 
certain to be a speaking likeness of the image he 
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had in his own mind, He was openly and frankly 
contemptuous of the men who see in history the 
operation of general laws, and who were more 
anxious to explain how events happened than to 
describe the men who accomplished them, or to show 
why certain men rose and acted as they did at certain 
seasons than to exhibit the scene in which they moved 
as it lived to the imagination; in a word, he was 
always refreshingly convinced as to the reality and 
the potency of the persons with whom he himself 
had to deal. History was never to him the arena 
where impersonal forces or conflicting tendencies 
struggled. It was an amphitheatre where gladiators 
contended, and where the victory was to him who 
had most sinew of soul and most mastery of his 
weapons. As a result, all his histories are, in a 
sense, dramas: they have their heroes, they have 
their villains, and we are called upon to witness 
their plots and counterplots, their wrestlings, their 
victories and their defeats. And he was too great 
an artist, and too completely possessed with the 
work he had in hand, to be always careful to main- 
tain a unity between the character he gave to the 
same person in his different works. The hero of 
this posthumous volume is Charles V., but he is 
rather a different character from the Charles of the 
“ History of England.” The Erasmus of the “ Life 
and Letters” is as different from the Erasmus of the 
Essay on Luther as the Luther of the “ Erasmus” is 
different from the Luther of the Essay. 

In all this there is no conscious inconsistency. 
History to him groups itself round the person he 
means to describe; through this person, as he has 
conceived him, he looks at the period with all its 
movements and all its personalities, and in all he 
finds a sort of foil or background for his hero. 
With marvellous skill he deepens the lines that are 
characteristic for his purpose, and so we hear 
nothing in this volume of Charles's treachery to 
Henry, but rather of his chivalry to Catherine. We 
hear little of his severer policy against the Protes- 
tants, much of his desire for conciliation and even 
of his readiness to tolerate; little of his statecraft 
and much of his knight-errantry, or the willingness 
with which he made himself, as it were, the wearied 
Titan who bore the burdens of Christendom. The 
picture has elements of truth in it, but it can hardly 
be described as true to its original. The colours 
that are omitted leave us without the shades neces- 
sary to a faithful portrait of the man as he actually 
lived and schemed, purposed and fought; but if he 
had been delineated in the severe terms of historical 
truth, he would not have been so excellent a contrast 
to the Popes, who are here made to defile before us 
as a rather ragged regiment. He has indeed a good 
word to say of Adrian, Charles’s own tutor and, as it 
were, nominee—a good word of him is, of course, 
praise of his maker—but for the rest he does not 
allow us to forget that they were true sons of the 
Italy in which they lived, with the morals which 
had prevailed in high places before the searching 
fires of the Reformation did something to purify 
Churchmen from their more flagrant immoralities. 
We are never allowed to forget the bastard 
children of Paul IIL, or the extravagances or the 
indulgences of Leo X., and these are emphasised 
that he may be able to lay the greater stress upon 
Charles’s demand for reform both of morals and of 
discipline. It enables him, too, to bring out with 
remarkable vividness the determination of the 
Emperor to have a Council, the fear of the Popes of 
the Council which the Emperor demanded; and the 
conflict of the two wills in its conduct—the secular 
will being urgent for the reform of abuses, the 
spiritual will urgent for the formulation of dogma. 
All this is dramatic; within limits it is true, but it 
is not the whole truth; in these exaggerated aspects 
or over-emphasised effects lie the defects of the 
book, which here faithfully reflects the besetting 
sin of its author. 

It will be evident from what we have said that 
these lectures are interesting, and their publication 





will do noinjustice to the literary reputation of Pro- 
fessor Froude. He was indeed a great literary artist, 
making whatever he touched vivid with colour and 
moving with life; but when we come to matters of 
detail we discover his indifference to the prosaic 
virtues of accuracy and veracity. Thus we find 
him, almost at the very beginning, speaking of 
Leo X. as “the charming and elegant patron of art 
and literature, who, as one of his admirers said 
innocently, would have been a perfect Pope had 
he known or cared anything for religion or piety.” 
The man who said this—though he said it less 
strongly and more neatly—was, of course, Father 
Paul Sarpi; and nothing could be more grotesque 
than to speak of him as an “admirer” of Leo, 
or as saying what he did “innocently.” This is 
quite a note of Froude’s manner. The book is full 
of off-hand sayings which owe their point to his use 
rather than to their original intention, while, so 
far as half from the book is concerned, we are 
as little able to verify the references as he was ac- 
ecustomed to do it for himself. We have on his 
part a grim contempt for theology and theologians, 
and so we need not concern ourselves about his 
inaccuracies on such matters, which are many. 
On the whole, however, we may say that the very 
defects of the work may compel a more serious and 
adequate discussion of the Council and the period 
with which it is concerned. Some of the political 
and ecclesiastical jealousies which preceded it and 
which attended its sittings are here graphically 
described—bitten, as it were, with the burin of a 
master-etcher into the substance of his plate—but 
the inner history of the Council remains as good as 
untold. Its real significance seems to us almost 
altogether missed. It was a great moment in the 
history of Catholicism and of European thought. 
It was the moment when the Roman Church, face to 
face with a divided Christendom, had to formulate 
her faith and re-establish her discipline. The con- 
flicting theologies of the medieval orders, sharpened 
and intensified by those of the new spirit and the 
new time, had to be at once expressed and reconciled. 
The thing that immediate policy dictated was to 
make the formulated theology an antithesis to the 
Lutheran; but the thing that ultimate statesman- 
ship required was justice to the past and thoughtful- 
ness forthefuture. It is one of the most tragic points 
of history that the Catholic Church at this most 
critical moment thought not so much of how to ex- 
press her own great inheritance as how to distinguish 
her own from the system which had so suddenly 
risen up to contradict and oppose ber; and in her 
haste to do this, even in what may be esteemed the 
splendid success with which she did it, she blundered, 
for she surrendered her own freedom and bound 
herself to definitions that it would have been her 
best salvation if she had been free from. Infallibility 
ie an excellent power to hold in reserve, as if it were 
an unexercised potency, but a most dangerous attri- 
bute if ever allowed to become active and articu- 
late, for then its fate is to become the victim and 
slave of its own creations; and Catholicism with- 
out the decrees of Trent would have been a more 
plastic and elastic force, less apologetic and 
more positive, than they have allowed it to be. 
Mr. Froude quotes the saying of Sir Arthur Helps— 
“the understanding of history is spoiled by our 
knowledge of the events”—but this is rather a 
paradox than a truth, for the event is more often 
obscured than interpreted by its consequences. 

We can see how skilfully the Council of Trent 
acted for its immediate occasion, but how unskilfully 
and ineffectively for its ultimate purpose: and it is 
by its ultimate not by its immediate consequences 
that history will judge the statesmanship of its 
canons and the wisdom of its decrees. We interpret 
the Council through its actual achievements ; we in- 
terpret the Church through the ultimate result of the 
Council's decisions. And this is an interpretation 
which Mr. Froude may have made more possible, but 
has not achieved. 
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AN “OCCIDENTAL” 


Actuan AFRICA; OR, THE ComInGa CONTINENT. 
of Exploration. By Frank Vincent. 
ton & Co, 


VIEW OF AFRICA. 


A Tour 
New York: Apple- 


In “ Actual Africa” we have the observations of an 
experienced traveller, who has now completed a 
systematic tour of the world—observations carried 
on around “the coming continent” with the aid of 
a well-directed photographic camera. As regards 
this last most faithful looker-on, we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Vincent on the clearness and beauty 
of the result. But we think that our lady readers 
will agree with us that the dress of their too 
“actual” black sisters would be much improved by 
the addition of a few more feathers and not a few 
more beads. Our inspector's personal investigations 
have been carried out in a manner most exemplary; 
we only wish we could say as much for the language 
in which he has recorded them. No pains have been 
spared, no time lost. Every fact that could be got 
at has been elicited, every person and thing reported 
on. In many cases special facilities have been 
afforded him, and even drawbacks were sometimes 
judiciously utilised for carrying out his self-imposed 
task. 

His general report of ‘‘ actual Africa” is decidedly 
encouraging to all the nations at work on the con- 
tinent, particularly so—we, perhaps, naturally think 
—to ourselves as Englishmen. We must, however, 
all alike remember that other nations have taken 
Africa in hand in bygone centuries, though only in 
places few and far between—nations as powerful 
and of no less intellectual refinement than any of 
those thus engaged to-day. Civilisation’s tide may 
indeed reach a higher level to-day than any attained 
before, especially as it is advancing on all sides at 
once. But in doing so it will flow over, perhaps 
efface, the traces of more than one such tide which 
has preceded it. While speaking on this subject we 
would acknowledge the debt which Africa owes to 
the enterprise of Portugal in the Middle Ages, and 
express our pleasure that, on the western coast at 
least, she will still ba able to keep her place among 
the nations of Europe in the work of civilisation. 
In order to do so, however, she must adopt a modifi- 
cation of her methods. This seems to have been 
already commenced, but is not at present carried 
far enough by any means. Our French neighbours 
appear to have—though we doubt it—the “lion's 
share” of Africa, and in the north are doing much, 
though the tide in this case flows in almost the 
exactly opposite direction from what it did before in 
the case of the Saracen. It would seem as if, after 
Spain had stopped his progress and forced him back, 
France had carried the war into Africa, while Italy 
attacked him on the eastern side. Of the Germans, 
Italians, and Portuguese we will not speak at length: 
“Steady on!” seems to be the motto of their ad- 
vance. The parts in which we are naturally most 
interested are the south and west. We are much 
indebted to Mr. Vincent for his careful description 
of the “City of Gold” and the diamond mines of 
Kimberley, from whence at this moment a large part 
of the world's wealth is being drawn. Here, no 
doubt, if existing irritations can be allayed, the most 
rapid progress will be made and will advance north- 
wards to the Zambesi and, in due time, beyond. 
The description of Pretoria and Johannesburg and 
their surroundings will be especially welcome to our 
readers at the present time. 

In connection with the West Coast Mr. Vincent 
proposes what seems to us the very inadvisable 
expedient of restoring “civilised” natives to their 
own countries as agents in the elevation of their 
fellow-countrymen. This, we are strongly of opinion, 
would be a terrible mistake, and would undo from 
the west all the good which is in progress from the 
east. When once a man becomes a slave he does 


not indeed cease to be a man or change his species ; 
but by the loss of his rights—even natural rights— 
as he ceases to have a share in, so he ceases to have 





sympathy with, the rights and privileges of his 
fellow-men. When this has been systematically 
carried on for generations, and so stereotyped upon 
the race—not originally, perhaps, of a very high 
type—it is not enough to give them their freedom, 
to educate, to “civilise” them. But what Mr. Vin- 
cent says of the aboriginal natives is equally, or even 
still more, true of the emancipated slaves: it will 
take generations to make them even what they were 
before, or rather might have been. It is no wonder 
that America dreads the putting of power into the 
bands of her “ black citizens,” and would rather see 
them employed for the benefit of Africa than of 
herself. We think that we had better not venture 
on such a rash experiment. The object-lesson in the 
negro free state of Liberia is not such as to en- 
courage a renewal of the attempt. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


EnGiann’s Daruinc. By Alfred Austin. London: Mac. 
millan & Co. 

Poums. By Emily Hickey. London: Elkin Mathews. 

Leviore Puiectro. By Alfred Cochrane. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

BaLLaps oF BiuE Water. By James Jeffrey Roche, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Lyra Hreratica. Collected by Rev. T. E. Bridgett. London: 
Burus & Oates. 


No one can ever accuse Mr. Alfred Austin of being 
“a man without a country”; and in this drama of 
England's heroic King he is once more a witness for 
England's honour and glory. He makes no attempt 
at a dramatic study of the great King; Alfred, as 
he presents him, is the most timidly conventional 
of portraits, with no new illumination from within 
or without. The Witenagemot in which he takes 
counsel with his men, that they may throw off 
the Danish yoke, is not at all impressive. Indeed, 
an heroic temper or dramatic passion are to seek 
in “ England's Darling”; but where Mr. Austin 
really succeeds in giving us something charming is 
in the scenes where Edgiva is a person of the drama. 
In her scenes with her lover, and in that scene to- 
wards the close of the book where she tells the King 
the uses of the herbs, there is an air at once sweet 
and sprightly, a sustained poetic diction, a pretty 
imaginativeness, and an artistic feeling for the right 
word and phrase. Mr. Austin has scholarship for 
his equipment, but with himself he is too seldom an 
exacting craftsman. He is sometimes unnecessarily 
harsh and careless, as 


“O, he has gone, albeit I begged him stay, 
And no word said when come he will again, 
Leaving me reckon the time without the hope 
Will make it shorter.” 


For this he has again beauty of diction: 


. 


‘Nay, but still hear me, you that ever were 
Saffering and mild, blithesome and good to me, 


Let me go fetch and bring her to your feet! 
The coralled hawthorn in the wayside brake, 
When autumn winds have blown the leaves away, 
Hath not the ruddy ripeness of her lips. 
June’s blue-bells are not heavenlier than her eyes, 
Nor than her cheek more deyry, and her voice— 
The woodwete’s is no sweeter when it soars 
And we look up to hear it. 

So, when the night 
Throbs unto dawn and the May morn turns pale 
Because her lord is coming.” 


And again in the scene where the two lovers are 
in a boat on the fens— 


Edgiva— 
“Tt might be March, not May, so crisp the wind 
Curls the sleek water and bescts the keel, 
Driving it slantwise, 
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Edward — “ Then, sweet, keep her straight ; 
For, says the King, pondering on mightier things, 
Face a head-gust a it will steady you. 
See! ‘tis not May nor March, but April's self 
That runs along the ripples of the mere, 
Sunning grey wrinkles into golden smiles, 
Look! look! ...A feeding kingfisher 


Jewelled the air a moment, and is gone!” 


Mr. Austin is not without many felicitous thoughts; 
his Alfred says finely— 


“Tis not for length of days : 
No, but for breadth of days that we should crave.” 


And his son says of the King— 


“ Nay, never think to see him weep or wail, 
Like clouds that are not low enough for rain 
His grief is far too high to fall in tears.” 


The most pleasing scene of the book is that in 
which Edgiva teaches the King her herb-lore. The 
knowledge in it is delightful, and not least so because 
it suggests Mr. Austin’s love for the fields and woods 
and gardens of his mother country. Edgiva has 
learned the use of herbs from her mother— 


“With peterwort she burnishes the pans, 
Makes lye of betony to soothe the brow, 
And healing salve from early primroses. 
She steeps for Danewulf leaves of lady-smock, 
For they keep strong the heart; fresh woodruff soaks 
To brew cool drink and keep away the moth; 
And in the month when earth and sky are one, 
Squeezes the blue-bell ‘gainst the adder’s bite; 
With wind-flower honey are my tresses smoothed, 
My freckles with the speedwell’s juices washed, 
And sleepy breath made sweet with galingale. 

Alfred— 

“Nay, you should leave the freckles, since begot 
By sun and wind, an honourable birth; 
And Edward in h's love-dreams swears you are 
As freckled as the fox-glove and as fair.” 


All this may not have the compelling enchantment 
of poetry, but it is simple and sweet. The whole- 
some fascination of the earth and the air is in it. 

Miss Hickey’s new volume contains many beauti- 
ful things. Her ballad, “ The Lady Ellen,” is perhaps 
the most beautiful of these. In the narrative her 
fluency is quite in place; occasionally she spoils a 
poem, as she does in “ Baa-Baa Black Sheep,” by 
saying too much. Her Irish ballad of King Connor 
MacNessa has not a word too much, and it gains 
in strength from its compression. We are glad Miss 
Hickey did not know Mr. T. D. Sullivan's version, 
since she says such knowledge might have kept her 
from using the legend. Hers is by far the more 
satisfactory poem. Her sonnets are admirable. With 
her, as with a greater woman, the arbitrary form 
of the sonnet makes entirely for the advantage of 
her poetry. The atmosphere of the book is always 
pure, high, and pleasantly fervent. “A Wolf Story” 
is a fine bit of dramatic narrative. 

We have met Mr. Cochrane before, in the Pall 
Mall and elsewhere, and the meeting has been always 
a delightful one. He has a light and deft touch and 
an unfailing gaiety of mood. ~ His society verses are 
occasionally as good as those of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
and throughout are level with those of Praed and 
Locker. His dedication is a good example of his 
neatness and featness— 


“TO ———_, 
“ When ten years hence to stall or stand 
The book-collector comes 
To twirl the stock of second-hand 
Between inquiring thumbs ; 


“ When in the dust he burrows deep 
If haply pearls may lurk, 
And east upon the rubbish-heap 
Finds this immortal work ; 


“Then let him scoff, to me belongs 
The courage to endure, 
Who leave the Beatrice of my songs 
Unknown and so secure.” 


Mr. Cochrane’s verses of golf and cricket are full 
of genial humour. “To Lucasta” is audacious, but 
laughter-moving ; while “The Catch” will appeal 
to more than cricketers. Mr. Cochrane is a distinct 
addition to the ranks of poets whose work makes for 
the gaiety of life. 

These Transatlantic “ Ballads of Blue Water” 
have a good honest swing about them. They deal 
with such heroism as lifts up the heart in our fallen 
human nature; and Mr. Roche seems to have a 
pretty knowledge of the sea and sea-fights. Only once 
do we mistrust him, and then we find he is only yarn- 
ing, after the manner of unscrupulous old sea-dogs. 
“The Lay Brother's Story,” which has nothing to 
do with blue water, is as striking as any of the 
filibusters. The Lay Brother has entered a Trappist 
monastery after the fall of Napoleon, and has found 
there a brother-grenadier who had left the world 
earlier. For all the years of their lives there appears 
no recognition between the two; then, at last, when 
the elder man is dying, and his vow of silence is 
relaxed, he speaks— 


**Tell me,’ he said, ‘my comrade old: 
Tell me about my Emperor.’” 


Mr. Jeffrey Roche has a bluff and racy humour 
which makes for the open-air feeling of his book, 
but he can be fine and serious at times, as in 
the poem “ Gettysburg,’ which has some brave 
verses — 


“There was no temper in the blade 

That once could cleave a chain; 
Its edge was dull with touch of trade, 

And clogged with rust of gain. 


“The sand and clay must shrink away 
Before the lava tide: 
By blows and blood and fire assay 
The metal must be tried, 


“ Here sledge and anvil met, and when 
The furnace fiercest roared 
God's undiscerning working men 
Reforged His people’s sword. 


“We raise no altar-stones to Hate 
Who never bowed to Fear: 

No province crouches at our gate 
To shame our triumph here. 


“ Here, standing by a dead wrong’s grave, 
The blindest now may see 
The blow that liberates the slave, 


But sets the master free! 


“ Lyra Hieratica” is a fortunate idea for an 
anthology, and Father Bridgett’s little collection 
will be acceptable to many priests. It is not a 
very ambitious collection : one imagines that Father 
Bridgett might have gone further and fared better. 
However, Aubrey de Vere, Faber, Adelaide Proctor, 
Longfellow, Newman, and some other illustrious 
names stand for more than moderate workmanship, 
as well as for spirit and unction. Why has Father 
Bridgett docked Banim’s beautiful “ Soggarth 
Aroon”? The Rev. Clarence Walworth, among the 
unknown names, strikes one as being strong and 
original; and the verses by Father Matthew Russell 
are ideally simple and fervent. 


THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


Tae Oxrorpd EnGuisH Dictionary. Vol. III, Dejeci— 
Diffluency, Edited by Dr. Murray. Vol. IV., Fee—Field, 
Edited by Heury Bradley. Oxford: At the Clarendon 


Press. 


RosseEttl, in one of his recently published letters, 
writing to his uncle, says, “ A very amusing pastime 
for some of your leisure hours might be found in 
such labours connected with the great Philological 
Society’s dictionary as William has devoted himself 
to for some time past.” It is more than thirty years 





since these words were written, and the labours even 
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now are very far from coming to an end. The 
dictionary which was so long ago projected by the 
Philological Society is step by step being brought 
to completion by the editors, Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Bradley, with the help of their large staff of paid 
assistants and their volunteer band of scholars and 
men of science. We have before us the four latest 
instalments of this vast and most admirable work. 

In these days, when we are all swelling with 
pride, and not a few of us are strutting, and even 
crowing, at the thought that “Chatham's language 
is our mothers’ tongue,” it would be only in keeping 
if ample support were given to this great under- 
taking. The University of Oxford, in carrying it 
through, is bearing a heavier burthen than should 
justly be laid on any single institution. It had no 
doubt been expected, and rightly expected, that in 
the wealthiest nation in the world so large a number 
of subscribers would be found that, great as was the 
cost of so extensive a publication, it would be easily 
met. Numerous, however, as they are, they are not 
nearly numerous enough. It is surely a disgrace, 
not only to Englishmen, but to the whole of the 
English-speaking race, that this noble history of our 
language—as complete and accurate a history as has 
ever been written—should be treated with some ap- 
pearance of neglect. It should be supported for the 
honour of our nation. It would be supported if 
only the reader whose understanding rises one step 
above last week's novel could once be brought to 
examine a single number. How little it is as yet 
generally known was strikingly shown us a few days 
ago. It so chanced that one of the parts now lying 
before us was picked up bya tutor of an Oxford 
college. He read it for some time, and then ex- 
claimed, “ How interesting it is!" All these years 
in which the publication has been going on he had 
been living within a few hundred yards of the 
Clarendon Press, and yet never before had he seen a 
single page of it. 

The very word dictionary has a chilling effect on 
most people, who recall the reluctance with which 
in their youth they turned over those dog-eared 
leaves from which they were expected to extract 
a little sense to put into their Virgil or their Cesar. 
Such timid folk we would encourage to make a 
beginning with this new kind of a dictionary by 
glancing over “‘the seventeen columns and a half 
occupied by DevIL with its various senses, phrases, 
and derivatives.” With how many quotations his 
Satanic majesty in all his forms is illustrated we 
should not care to count. In these four parts, 
in which the letter D is set forth from Deject to 
Diffluency, and the letter F from Fee to Field, there 
are more than thirty thousand—thirty thousand !— 
quotations, all arranged both systematically and 
historically. The particular article to which we 
have invited the reader's attention opens, if we 
may venture to say it, with a devilish fine display 
of philological learning. We are shown all the old 
forms of Devil till we are brought down to modern 
times—when Scotland has its deil all to itself, 
Exmoor its doul, and Lancashire its dule. We next 
come to the definition of the word. After we have 
seen how it is used in theology by the orthodox, and 
how the Devil is “ otherwise called Satan,” we read: 
“ Besides the name Satan he is also called Beelzebub, 
Lucifer, Apollyon, the Prince of Darkness, the Evil 
One, the Enemy of God and Man, the Arch-enemy, 
Arch-fiend, the Old Serpent, the Dragon; and in 
popular or rustic speech by many familiar terms, as 
Old Nick, Old Simmie, Old Clootie, Old Teaser, the 
Old One, the Old Lad, ete. In this the original 
sense (it is added) the word has no plural.” This 
last remark is quite true, though it never occurred 
to us before. We may talk of a thousand devils, 
but never of a couple even of Old Nicks or Old 
Clooties. There is but one Old Nick and one Old 
Clootie. 

Casting an eye down the quotations, we are 
pleased with Cobbett’s bold defiance—“I defy the 
Attorney-General, and even the Devil himself, to 








produce from my writings any one essay which 
is not written in the spirit of peace.” We should 
like to think that by the Devil himself he hinted 
at the Attorney-General's Devil, who is defined as 
the Junior Counsel to the Treasury. But the earliest 
instance given of that use of the word is full thirty 
years later. The verb /o devil, in its legal sense, is 
not known to have been in print earlier than 1864. 
Under the year 1651 we find a description of a 
learned man which perhaps, even in these degenerate 
days, might be found to fit one or two old Senior 
Wranglers on the banks of the Cam—“ An Angel in 
his behaviour and a Devil in the Mathematicks,” It 
was in 1710, in the British Apollo, that first are 
found the well-known lines— 


“The D——1 was sick, 
The D——1 a monk would be; 
The D——1 was well, 
The D——1 a monk was he!” 


We admire the delicacy with which in that Augustan 
age the profanity of the epigram was decently veiled. 
Of Go to the devil! a very early instance has been 
found, though not in English, but in Latin. Six 
hundred and two years ago —“ excanduit rex 
[Rich. II.] et dixit ei [comiti Arundell] ‘ Quod si tu 
mihi imponas vadas ad diabclum.’” Of The devil to 
pay, the use has been traced from Dean Swift in 
1711 to Mr. Augustine Birrell in 1892. Thedevil and 
all to do has a much shorter range, beginning with 
1708 and ending in 1774 with Goldsmith. It is a 
pity that we have lost so convenient a saying as 
When the devil is blind to express “a date infinitely 
remote, at the Greek calends, or ‘latter Lammas.’”’ 
Swift, so far as is known, was the last author who 
used it, when, in his “ Polite Conversation,” in 
answer to a promise of a fine present, he makes 
Miss say: “Ay, when the Devil is blind, and his 
eyes are not sore yet.” Dr. Murray’s researches 
have gone so far that he has even discovered that 
peculiar kind of devil which is a familiar of Dr. 
W.G.Grace. He defines it as “ perplexing or baffling 
strategy of attack,” and illustrates its usage by 
quoting from the Hon. I. Bligh: “ Evans bowled 
steadily, but without much ‘ devil.’” 

“A dictionary,” it has been well said, “is not 
merely a home for living words; it is a cemetery for 
the dead.” Of this we find a curious instance in the 
obsolete “to dewitt,” which was formed after the 
murder in 1672 of the two Dutch statesmen, the 
brothers De Witt. Archbishop Sancroft, writing 
eighteen years later, speaks of “such a fury as may 
end in Dewitting us (a bloody word, but too well 
understood). No popular use of it has been found 
later than 1724. The present century has had its 
burke and lynch, though burke, we think, is little 
used at present except in its transferred sense of 
stifling, not human life, but an inquiry. The name 
of our old friend Jeremy Diddler was derived, we 
had never doubted, from his swindling propensities. 
It seems, however, more likely that to diddle, in the 
sense of to swindle, is rather derived from him, for 
no earlier use of it has been found than the date of 
his first appearance on the stage. “The name,” 
writes Dr. Murray, “ was, of course, intended to be 
contemptuous and ludicrous, and it seems probable 
that it was formed on diddle in the sense of ‘ to 
trifle away time,’ or on the first element of the 
earlier diddle-daddle, ‘stuff and nonsense.” In 
mountain dew, as applied to whisky, there is, we 
learn, more than the flight of imagination. It was 
first used as “a fanciful term for whisky illicitly 
distilled on the mountains.” 

The Dey of Tunis was, properly speaking, “ the 
maternal uncle” of Tunis. We hope, for the credit 
of their subjects, that they were as wicked a set as 
the uncles of children’s stories; for we are told ina 
quotation that “of twenty-three who reigned in 
that town all were strangled with the exception of 
five.” It were greatly to be wished that a little 
of this strangling were tried on the ruffian who is 
now reigning in Constantinople. 
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The name of Mr. Feeder, B.A., in “ Dombey and 
Son” is illustrated by the following quotation from 
The Gentleman's Magazine of 1787 :—“ A feeder, by 
which is meant a person who crams into the head 
of a candidate for a degree certain ideas.” Of 
feeder in the game of rounders no earlier use has 
been found than one in 1844. It may, for all that, 
go back to a great antiquity, for children’s games 
have been handed down with scarcely a change 
from generation to generation, while it is only in 
late years that their laws have been written down 
in codes. Under felicity we find, with the date of 
1799, the happy phrase, “felicity hunters, the 
teasing insects of fashion.” In illustration of the 
same word we find an excellent saying of Hallam’s: 
—* Felicity consists not in having prospered but in 
prospering.” How true this is some of these 
“felicity hunters” never discover till they retire 
from business and start on the chase after hap- 
piness. The following quotation from “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho” recalls the days of those 
highly respectable romances which were the delight 
of our great-grandmothers :—‘“ Conjugal felicity and 
parental duties divided his attention.” It is a long 
time since heroes and heroines have had their 
attention in like manner divided. 

We must not conclude without congratulating 
ourselves on some of the words from which we have 
escaped. Fidimplicitary, felicificability, and felici- 
jicaliveness, in spite of learned men, have not suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing. Would that in that 
part of this Dictionary which is more properly a 
cemetery the interments were far more numerous 
even than they have been! 


FICTION. 


THE Eseinc oF THE Tipe. South Sea Stories. By Louis 
Becke. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

An ENGAGEMENT. By Sir Robert Peel, Bart. (The Acme 
Library.) London: A. Constable & Co. 

Asteck’s Maponna, AND OTHER Srories. By Charles 
Kennett Burrow. (Odd Volumes Library.) London : 
J. M. Dent & Co. 


In “The Ebbing of the Tide,” as in his former 
volume, “ By Reef and Palm,” Mr. Louis Becke has 
drawn a remarkably vivid picture of the lovely isles 
of the Pacific Qcean; and here also, as in the pre- 
vious book, the natural beauty of the setting is 
stained by the dark and hideous crimes enacted 
within it. Amongst the score of tales composing 
the present volume, scarcely one fails to record the 
history of some ghastly tragedy, played out to the 
bitter end, with every circumstance of horror, in 
weird contrast with its background of sunny loveli- 
ness. Indeed, powerful and enthralling as these 
stories undoubtedly are, they acquire an air of 
something like monotony, so inevitably recurrent is 
the tragic chorus in which treachery, rapine, and 
murder play leading parts. It is an unpleasant 
revelation of “ white” humanity in relation to the 
untutored Polynesian savage which Mr. Becke here 
makes to the reader, and the sinister impression is 
heightened by the fact that the author of these 
startling stories relates them obviously from ex- 
perience and knowledge of his subject. This con- 
viction gives definite value to the lurid force of the 
book. Almost revolting in the occasional crudeness 
of its method, it yet does convey to the reader a 
certainty that Mr. Becke is telling that which he 
knows from personal observation, and that his pic- 
tures of the horribly degraded “ beachcombers” of 
the Pacific islands are sketched from life. But if 
such tales as those entitled “The Feast at Pente- 
cost” and “A Boating Party of Two” seem to us, 
despite their power and realism, somewhat over- 
charged with morbid horror, the author shows in 
other sketches, such as “ Ninia” or “ Auriki Reef,” a 
capacity for playing upon gentle emotions with 
equal success. Whether depicting the black ingrati- 





tude of a depraved and diunken “ beachcomber ” 
towards his unsuspecting compatriots, or the mad 
love of a passionate half-caste girl for a handsome 
white trader, or the pathetic grief of a dusky mother 
over her dead child, Mr. Becke brings to each subject 
the same vivid and forceful colouring, the same 
power of realising a drama in a few swift strokes, 
and of exciting the reader's interest, if not his pity, 
for the unfortunate waifs of civilisation who form 
so melancholy a wreckage on the sunny shores of 
the Pacific. The book is decidedly clever, but we 
feel bound to warn weak-nerved readers against its 
perusal, 

In that particular department of fiction which is 
rather absurdly termed “ the Society novel,” and of 
which Mr. W. E. Norris is perhaps the most noted 
exponent, Sir Robert Peel is, we fancy, likely to 
attain a creditable position. For the little story 
called “An Engagement,” in which he makes a 
modest début as a contributor to Messrs. Constable's 
“ Acme Library,” shows exactly the qualities proper 
to a novel of this class—lightness of touch, delicate 
tact, demure humour, and a certain indefinable air 
of that good breeding which never permits the 
emotions to become strenuous, nor the gestures 
violent. Sir Robert Peel, like the distinguished 
novelist we have named, views the social comedy 
through rose-coloured spectacles, and is not to 
be roused from his attitude of placid amuse- 
ment by the indecorum of tragic passions. Thus, 
in “An Engagement,” hearts are lost, stolen, 
and strayed without causing much inconvenience 
to anybody concerned in the _ transactions, 
whilst the reader is agreeably entertained through- 
out the various proceedings. The hero of this 
bright little book, Mr. Arnold Hopetoun, is a clerk 
in the Foreign Office, well-born, well-bred, and 
altogether “nice,” but disastrously poor. His 
poverty afflicts him chiefly by reason of his attach- 
ment to a certain beautiful young lady who has 
made her consent to his offer of marriage con- 
ditional upon an improvement in his prospects. 
Miss Bella Carstairs is heartily weary of genteel 
poverty, and yearns for the ease and luxury which 
she considers due to her beauty. In these circum- 
stances Mr. Hopetoun feels constrained to bestir 
himself, and he therefore determines to bombard 
his uncle, Lord Drillingham, with ceaseless petitions 
for the advancement of his official status. In his 
eagerness to wed the lovely Miss Carstairs he 
desires to enlist the kindly services of his cousin, 
Miss Kate Fanshaw, Lord Drillingham’s only 
daughter and heiress. And then a brilliant idea 
occurs to the young man. He will persuade his 
cousin to pretend to be in love with him herself, 
and thus gain the apathetic peer’s interest in his 
rapid promotion. Now, Miss Fanshaw, as it hap- 
pens,*is secretly in love with Arnold already, 
though feminine pride has, of course, concealed 
the true state of her affections from his preoccu- 
pied eyes. She is, moreover, a very pretty, charm- 
ing, and lovable girl; and thus, when the farce of 
a sham engagement begins to be played between 
the cousins, propinquity plays an important part 
in it, and the story ends with a rearrangement of 
the situation which is less surprising to the reader 
than to the persons concerned in it. Sir Robert 
Peel writes excellent English; his style is easy and 
polished, and his dialogue natural. Altogether, he 
is to be congratulated upon the distinct success he 
has achieved in “An Engagement.” 

The author of “ Asteck’s Madonna, and Other 
Stories,” writes so well that one feels constrained 
to wish he had found something to write about. 
This, unfortunately, is not the case, and so the 
group of stories—or, rather, sketches, for they are 
no more—comprisced in the dainty little volume 
under notice can scarcely lay claim to serious regard. 
Plot and construction are matters beyond their 
scope, and such merit as they possess lies in their 
grace of style and poetical feeling. The book is 
slight to the utmost verge of tenuity, a mere web of 
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' fanciful word-spinning ; but in one or two of these 
. stories, especially in the pathetic “Chance, Book- 
seller,” and the pretty idyll called “ An Old Garden,” 
' traces of potential strength are not lacking. Mr. 
. Burrow is a careful and even elegant writer, and 
“ Asteck’s Madonna” shows much of the dainty 
finish and picturesque diction—mingled, we must 
add, with an artificiality bordering on affectation 
which distinguish the work of Mr. Marriott 
' Watson, whose disciple he seems to be. Like the 
elder writer, too, he shows to best advantage in 
the romantic and stately miliew of the eighteenth 
century, breathing easily in that atmosphere of 
' antique grace and formal courtesy. We shall hope 
to see more of Mr. Burrow's achievements in the 
' future, when to his present facility of expression 
- experience shall have added the power of delineat- 
ing human nature in clearer and firmer outline. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


+ Me. Knicur's reputation as a quick-witted traveller and 
capable observer was made years ago by that fascinating book 
“The Cruise of the Falcon” and a still more recent work of 
travel concerning the strange borderland in Asia “‘ Where Three 
Empires Meet.” We do not for a moment think that his latest 
hook, “ Madagascar in War Time,” can stand comparison in 
point of interest or information with either of its forerunners. 
Mr. Knight was sent by the Times at the beginning of Jast year 
to chronicle the exploits of the French in their work of invasion, 
and the substance of these pages has already appeared in that 
journal, It seems a pity that Mr. Knight has not taken the 
opportunity of making out of his hurried letters from the front 
a book more worthy of his own reputation. As it is he gives us 
little more than superficial descriptions and hasty impressions, 
aud what is worse, he prints in cold blood a number of sweeping 
and contemptuous assertions about the Hovas, and sneers in the 
cheap fashion of a very superior person at the London Mission- 
ary Society. The truth is Mr. Knight protests too much in his 
attempt to make the Hovas look contemptible in the eyes of 
England. He denounces them as soiteentie false, mere greedy 
self-seekers, deplorably lacking in moral backbone, and in spite 
of much braggadocio, chicken-hearted and panic-stricken in the 
hour of emergency. But this is not all, though it might well 
have been enough:—“Their government has never been 
anything but grossly corrapt. The administration of their 
independent church on democratic lines can scarcely be much 
purer. They have no real patriotism, though they bragged 

much about it. In the late ridiculous war they 

were careful not to risk their lives; and there were few, 

[ believe, who would not have gladly sold their country 

for French gold.” Everywhere the same supercilions note of 

contempt is struck; and, in spite of his war-paint, it searcely 
sits well on the special correspondent of the Times. John 

Bright used to say that the man who attacked a whole class was 

always guilty of injustice; and we know enough of the heroism 

and consistency of some of these vanquished and despised Hovas 

to be sure that the man who attacks a whole race is guilty of a 

still more flagrant act of injustice. For the rest, the book is 

bright and chatty, shrewd and cynical, and with its political 
conclusions we find in the main small ground for ened 

There are guide-books great and small to ay to say 
nothing of a formidable array of manuals devoted to the critical 
exposition of its treasures in literature, art, and letters; but 

“the Italians of to-day” can searesly be said to have fared 

well in the literature of interpretation. Sometimes it happens, 

even in books that are otherwise well-informed, that the modern 
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Italian is dismissed with a touch of disdain as a person of no 
consequence, The great traditions of the Latin race are 
perhaps responsible for such belittlement; and, without going 
as far back as the heroic days of the Roman Republic, it is 
not difficult to reach the conclusion, by an appeal to the pictur- 
esque, impressive annals ‘of medievalism, that the typical 
Italian of to-day is a poor creature who somehow has fallen 
from grace, There is, however, much to be said on his behalf 
even in the direction of dignity and romance; and that is what 
the author of the book whose title we have already quoted has 
taken the trouble to discover. The patter of the guide-book is 
not in these pages, polities are shunned like the plague. and we 
are mercifully spared the tedious jargon of the picture galleries. 
We get instead vivid imaginative pen-and-ink sketches of the 
people, slightly idealised perhaps, bat trae for the most part to 
actual life. Much of the poetry and something of the irony of 
life lurks in these delicately gracefal appreciations. Roman 
society, with its noble courtesy, its proud reserve, and the sense 
of aloofness which maintains itself side by side with cosmopolitan 
familiarity, is admirably sketched, and with humour, as well as 
with knowledge. Sometimes, it may be, the picture is too 
complimentary, or at all events too one-sided, but we do not 
feel inciined to quarrel with the artist in worls who knows 
how to seize the romantic aspects of what men call common, 
and who yet instinctively steers clear of what they know to be 
unclean. 

No bit of the English coast is better known to the average 
man about town than that which lies between Brighton and 
Hastings, and yet Sussex to the same individual is largely an 
undiscovered country. It was otherwise in the old days, for 
six military high roads to Normandy passed through the eounty, 
to say nothing of much nearer and more prosaic times when 
the Regent held his revels at the Pavilion, and coaches and 
chaizes ran fast and furious along the Crawley Road. “ Black’s 
Guide to Sussex” has reached its tenth edition, and though it 
lingers too long for our taste at the chief watering-places of the 
county, to the cavalier dismissal of other centres of interest, 
many people may like it on that account all the better. We 
happen to know too much about Sussex to bo satisfied with 
vague statements, however complimentary; and its claims to 
beauty, in spite of Horace Walpole, do not reveal themselves in 
anything like their glory to fashionable idlers along its shores. 
There is one place in Sussex—a mere village, it happens—the 
name of which we would not divulge under any pressure short 
of the thumbscrew in thes» days when the cyclist ruthlessly 
assails at every turn the mild pleasures of the contemplative 
man. On tke whole, Mr. Hops Moncrieff has done his work 
excellently well, bowing gracefully, as becomes the compiler of 
a guide-book, to the greatest good—or, at less, the most ¢ a norous 
need—of the greatest number. There are some admirable maps 
in the volume, and no lack of practical hints for the guidance of 
the intelligent stranger. 

We have only space in this connection to chronicle the timely 
appearance of “ Black's Guide to Edinburgh” and “ Black's 
Guide to Leamington and the Shakespeare Country.” The first 
has reached its twenty-fourth edition, and Mr. Hope Moncrieff, 
who is himself an Edinburgh man, has caused this ancient oracle 
to renew its youth by the happy union of enthusiasm with know- 
ledge. The Leamington guide-book has also ben toroughly 
revised and extended, and, needless to say, it covers one of the 
most interesting districts in England, alike in historical and 
literary appeal. 

No doubt stereotyped plates are responsible for the retention 
in two volumes in the Aldine Edition of “ Young's Puetical 
Works.” The worthy Rector of Welwyn was regarded as a 
great poet in the middle of the eighteenth century, but at the 
end of the nineteenth only a stray passage here and there from 
his “ Night Thoughts” is of much account. Tho “ Night 
Thoughts,” or, to speak more correctly, “The Complaint,” fills 
the first of these volumes, whilst the second contains “ The 
Last Day,” “The Force of Religion,” “ Love of Fame,” and 
various odes, epitaphs, and poetical epistles which long «go sank 
out of sight crushed by the weight of their own insigniticance. 
Pope spoke the truth when he declared that Young in spite 
of Kis genius was lacking in common-sense, 80 that hi- poetry 
was perpetually liable to degenerate into bombast. He took 
a gloomy view of life, and took pains to express it with per- 
verted ingenuity of far-fetched conceit and glittering rvetoric, 
but his thought was for the most part commonplace. It is 
plain that he thought himself an ill-used man, ani that he 
coveted the best gifts—in the temporal sense—of the Estab- 
lished Church. But though he was a respectable ¢'-»yyman 
of averago earnestness and much more than average a iili'y, his 
brains were too well developed for high preferment Samuel 
Rogers used to say that in his youthful days Young’ * Night 
Thoughts” used to be a favourite book, especially with | dies: 
“I knew more than one lady who had a copy of it n which 
special passages were marked by some popular preacher.” 
That was early in the reign of ~ ¥ the Third; ani Y.-ung’s 
vogue with popular preachers and seriously min ed ladies 
searcely outlived that dull reign of sixty years. It may be that 
we are in danger of underrating now the Rev. Edward Young’s 
poetical achievements, but the truth is, he wrote se much 
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fustian, and was so much of a sycophant, that he has imperilled 
even the survival of the “Night Thoughts.” This reprint 
contains the old formal introduction by the Rev. J. Mitford, and 
it, like much else of the book, can only be regarded as a literary 
curiosity. 

We have received three small books belonging to one series, 
and filled with counsels of perfection on “ Marriage” and on 
** Money,” by the late Bishop Thorold of Winchester, and on 
“ Living Together,” by Dr. R. F. Horton of Hampstead. They 
are marked by practical sagacity and a broad tolerant spirit, 
though they do not mince words in regard to some prominent 
evils of society. 

The sixth volume of the scholarly “ Whitehall Shakespeare ” 
contains King Richard III, King John, and King Richard II. 
Mr. T. Gregory Foster, who edits the plays, writes an interest- 
ing note on the text of King Richard III. He compares the 
differences which are to be found between the first Quarto and 
the first Folio, and has followed the Quarto—“ the shortened 
form of the play—wherever possible.” It requires some nerve 
to publish Shakespeare in his shortened form: we seem loth to 
lose a word. But there is much to be eaid for the literary force 
of the edition before us, The concluding words cf Act IIL, Se. 4, 
may be taken as typical of the treatment throughout. Here, 
however, we note a point which appears to contradict Mr. Foster's 
assertion that the editor of the Folio “tried to avoid repetition 
of the same word,” for it is in the Quarto that “O momentar 
grace of mortal man” is turned into “O momentary state.” 
The interposition of Lovel is omitted, and the three lines of 
Hastings which follow in the ordinary editions are also left out. 
In Act L, Se. 2, “the piteous moan that Rutland made when 
blackfaced Clifford shook his sword at him” is, to our horror, 
left out. We could better have spared the strawberries from 
Holborn. Supposing these excisions to have been Shakespeare's 
own, ought we to accept them any more than we allow Gray to 
pick the violets from his “ Elegy” ? But whatever we decide 
upon for our personal use and private love, there is an unques- 
tionable sanctity about any abbreviation which Shakespeare in 
his maturity may have made of his own work. 
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The NINETY-FIRST GENERAL MEETING 
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